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INTRODUCTION 

I READ through every new book on Poultry which I 
happen to see, and have come to the conclusion 
that they are as a rule much too long, and all that 
the public wish to be told is, in as few words and 
as clearly as possible, how to make eggs and table 
poultry pay by well-tried simple systems of feed- 
ing and general management. 

Poultry - keepers may be divided up into the 
following groups : 

1. The backyarder with perhaps from 6 to 12 
birds, and who has no grass land. 

2. The cottager who keeps from 12 birds up- 
wards, and who probably has access to some grass 
land, either in his backyard, around his house, or 
by the roadside. 

3. The well-to-do person who keeps a few fowls 
to supply eggs and table birds for his own home 
consumption, and which are probably looked after 
by some member of his family, or by his groom or 
gardener. 

4. The small poultry-keeper, very often a station- 
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Introduction 

master, pitman, artisan, or tradesman, who may 
rear perhaps a hundred chickens per season, and 
who possibly devotes his attention to one breed only, 
and may thus be termed a small fancier. 

5. The large fancier, who employs labour and 
who may make a speciality of trap-nested birds 
for giving a high egg yield, and who probably has 
many breeds, and may rear from 1000 to 10,000 
chickens per season. 

6. The farmer or small-holder who keeps 100 
or more head of poultry running about his farm, 
and who looks upon them merely as an adjunct to 
the other branches of agriculture. 

7. The small-holder who wishes to employ httle 
or no labour, and to take up the production of table 
poultry and eggs as his principal means of making 
a hving, and who looks upon the other branches of 
agriculture as an adjunct to his poultry. 

8. The capitalist who wishes to invest his money 
in the production of table birds and eggs on a large 
commercial scale, and engages skilled labour in 
the hopes of making a business and obtaining a 
profit on his capital, possibly without having to 
take any active part himself in the actual work. 

9. The day-old chick man, who may or may 
not keep his own stock birds. 

To write a book so as to satisfy all these various 
groups is not an easy task, each group really re- 
quires a book to itself, and should be written by a 
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Introduction 

person who has had at least ten years' practical 
experience in his group. 

I have had ten years' practical experience in- 
vestigating and demonstrating how to make poultry 
pay from the point of view of Group 7, that is, from 
that of a small-holder, and during these years have 
necessarily come into contact with many people 
belonging to the other groups, and therefore, 
although I am not fully experienced in any Group 
except No. 7, yet I have gathered a considerable 
amount of knowledge which may be interesting 
and useful to people in the others. 

At my home in Hounslow we keep, on extensive 
lines, from 100 to 150 head of poultry, on about 
one-third of an acre of grass land, from which I 
gather some experience and knowledge from the 
point of view of people in Group 3. 

All the methods I use are quite as applicable 
and useful to a person working on a very small 
scale, as to small-holders working on a scale large 
enough to enable them to make their living 
thereby. 

I append hereto a copy of the letter from the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries with reference 
to my work at Morden and Haslington Halls in 
1913, 1914, and 1915. 
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Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Whitehall Place, London, S.W., 
zyth September 1915. 

No. A 20382/1915. 

Sir — With reference to your letter of the i8th 
instant, regarding the termination of your engage- 
ment when the poultry demonstration at Morden 
Hall is brought to a close on the 31st October next, 
I am directed by the President of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries to inform you that he 
does not propose to arrange for a continuance of 
this type of work in the immediate future. 

2. Lord Selbome has given careful consideration 
to the proposals for testing the commercial possi- 
bilities of egg-production on a large scale, as out- 
Mned in your letter of the 6th instant, and, while he 
is in sympathy with the objects which you have in 
view, he regrets that it is not possible at the present 
juncture to provide financial assistance through 
this Department in aid of the proposed experiment. 

3. Under these circumstances your services will 
not be required after the 31st October, but the 
President hopes that the relationship which has 
been established between yourself and his Depart- 
ment during the past three years is such that it may 
be possible to count on your co-operation, if oppor- 
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tunity should arise, in arranging for similar demon- 
strations in the future. 

4. Lord Selborne desires me to take this oppor- 
tunity of conveying to you an expression of his 
appreciation of the character of the work which you 
have carried out during the p^st three years in 
Cheshire and Cambridgeshire. The demonstrations 
conducted in these counties have not only served 
to famiUarise the small-holder with a method of 
rearing and management based on the result of 
careful experiment, but they have served as an object 
lesson in the use of simple and inexpensive appli- 
ances, and in a rigid economy of labour. In place 
of haphazard, or purely empiric methods, you have 
substituted a standardised system of management 
which is directed to simpUfy, and, therefore, to 
increase, production on the small - holding. In 
addition to this, the records which you have ac- 
cumulated both in regard to the production of the 
stock, and in regard to the financial aspect of the 
undertaking, have supphed rehable figures of con- 
siderable value. 

5. I am also to thank you for the readiness with 
which you undertook the increasing work and re- 
sponsibility which developed on you as the scope 
of the demonstrations widened, involving the 
addition, at different periods, of a section devoted 
to finishing the birds in accordance with Sussex 
practice ; of another section devoted to the main- 
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tenance of breeding stock, and of an extensive plant 
for commercial egg-production which was estab- 
lished on the outbreak of war. 

The mere supervision of the work of all these 
sections was a heavy and responsible task, which 
called for exceptional initiative and experience. 
Nevertheless the results obtained in all the sections 
have been valuable and instructive, and the records 
of these results have added to the sum of rehable 
information available for the guidance of poultry- 
keepers. Apart, however, from the intrinsic value 
of the results obtained through your work, the 
President desires me to record his appreciation of 
the spirit in which they were achieved, viz. that of 
a disinterested desire on your part to further the 
rapid development of the industry by placing at the 
disposal of the small producer the exceptional ex- 
perience which you possessed, and the improved 
methods which that experience had led you to adopt. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

T. H. MIDDLETON. 

Assistant Secretary. 
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PAYNTER'S SYSTEM 

OF 

POULTRY-REARING 

CHAPTER I 

My Aim 

Small-holders in the shape of ex-soldiers (even 
partly disabled soldiers) or sailors, ex - civil 
servants, etc., frequently have all the personal 
elements essential for success, that is capital, in- 
dustry, enthusiasm, capabihty, health, and strength ; 
yet in spite of this they often fail chiefly owing to 
lack of proper knowledge, that is a clear compre- 
hension of what the financial possibility of their 
work really is, and a knowledge of the necessary 
appUances, methods, and ways essential to enable 
them to set about attaining this possibility. 

In order to supply this necessary and vital 
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My Aim 

information it has always been my contention that 
poultry and other types of small-holdings should be 
started on an experimental basis for the express 
purpose of making clean-cut commercial tests, in 
order first to gain the necessary knowledge, then to 
consolidate it, and then to pubHsh (under guarantee 
of accountants' certificates) the actual profit which 
small-holders have made. 

Such undertakings should stand by themselves, 
absolutely independent of collecting depots, retail 
trade, etc., and the whole of their produce should be 
disposed of on the wholesale markets. 

Such experiments should only be used as com- 
mercial tests and not for ordinary educational 
purposes, that is pupil training, demonstrations, etc. ; 
and when these test holdings are firmly estabhshed 
similar holdings, not necessarily paying holdings, 
might be started on identical lines for ordinary 
educational purposes. 

If such small-holdings could once be set on foot 
and carried on under the most favourable working 
conditions, from the point of view of profit produc- 
ing, with ample capital economically expended, what 
splendid and badly needed object lessons would be 
given to the country. 

Such experiments would settle once and for all the 
vexed questions as to whether poultry-farming pure 
and simple and other types of similar small-holdings 
-pay or do not pay. 
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Individualistic Effort 

Although at first it would not be possible, yet 
when once such holdings were organised and firmly 
set on foot, they should be passed on into the hands 
of ordinary small-holders to carry them on. 

If such undertakings were started and firmly 
estabhshed, then people, by cop5dng the Govern- 
ment pattern or gauge small-holdings, would know 
exactly how to invest their capital with safety, 
and what the financial results of capital, properly 
invested in poultry and other types of smaU-holdings, 
ought to be. They would also know how much 
capital must be invested to produce certain results, 
how much capital one man can easily handle himself ; 
how much (if any) extra labour he would at odd 
times require ; how much land is necessary, whether 
it is advisable to combine different branches of 
agriculture or not, and if so, how best to combine 
them ; and many other debatable points. 

The rearing of chickens, ducks, pigs, calves, the 
production of eggs and other branches of petty 
agriculture which are so much more adapted to 
small-holder working conditions than the larger 
branches, such as tillage, cattle, sheep, etc., are not, 
as some people seem to delude themselves by think- 
ing, merely mechanical processes. 

As individualistic efforts 'they will always yield 
much better financial results than when this type 
of work has been conducted collectively. 

All practical people appreciate the fact that the 
3 
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personal factor, that is the individualistic effort, 
care, attention, and sympathy, when turned to 
account in these directions, will give excellent 
results, and therefore investigation and research 
ought to be made in order to ascertain into which 
of these minor channels of agriculture this effort 
can best be turned in order to produce the most 
profitable results. 

By channels, I do not refer only to live stock, but 
also to the economic application of foods, systems, 
appHances, methods, and ways for handling 
them. 

No matter how enthusiastic, industrious, and 
painstaking the individuaUstic effort may be, this 
effort in itself will not avail to produce a satisfactory 
financial result imless supplemented, guided, and 
backed up by proper knowledge and information on 
the above points. 

Four years ago, when after eight years of investi- 
gation of the above type, my work was taken up by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, I believed 
that it was going to be fostered and developed and 
given every opportunity of showing the profits it 
was possible to make from it, when the work had 
been conducted for this purpose only, under the 
most favourable working conditions. 

I expected to have a model of what one might 
term a poultryman's small-holding given me, and 
to be told to go ahead and show what profits it was 
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A Profit of £500 per Year 

possible for a small-holder, that is for a person 
belonging to Group No. 7, to make out of poultry 
when the work had been conducted by him as an 
individualistic effort. 

Such a poultry small-holding would have had 
a most steadying and developing effect on the 
poultry industry and small-holder movement, and 
my idea was that when the holding was once 
estabhshed and had proved itself to be a sound 
financial success, it might then,. and only then, have 
been used as a sort of key farm or pattern or gauge, 
and all poultry-farms starting with the idea of pro- 
ducing eggs and table poultry might have been 
modelled on the Government lines, and in the event 
of any of them going wrong, they could at once 
have been put right by referring to the Government's 
model. 

The poultry industry, and also the small-holder 
movement, wants reducing to what one might term 
independent one-man efforts. I give the following 
as an example. I beUeve that by systematic working 
one man, with the help of one boy or girl, can turn 
out from £1600 to £1700 worth of eggs per year, 
representing approximately from 250,000 to 300,000 
eggs. The land required wovild be five acres per 
year, the capital for plant and five stock from 
£600 to £700, and he should make a profit of about 
£500 per year. 

If this could have been proved and the details 
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worked out and authenticated by the Govern- 
ment by actual practice, and could have been con- 
tinued and the results maintained, consolidated, 
and tabulated year after year over a number of years, 
it would have standardised and revolutionised the 
egg-production industry. 

The other branches could have been standardised 
in much the same way, and by this means the poultry 
industry would have been stabihsed and would have 
become one of real national importance, and by 
increasing the number of units it could have 
been developed to any extent all over the 
country. 

The type of person whom I am anxious to help 
is a similar class of person to myself, that is, some- 
one who has sufficient capital and who is anxious 
to become a small-holder or occupier of land, and to 
invest his or her capital with a view to making his or 
her living practically at once without any unnecessary 
beating about the bush as now {i.e. without having 
to make experiments perhaps for years for himself) 
on the production of eggs and table poultry, to be 
sold wholesale and direct through the medium of 
the ordinary wholesale meat markets, i.e. through 
the agency of the meat-market salesmen. 

There are thousands of such people about, and 
after the war there will be a great many more, and 
at the present moment such people have Httle or no 
official encouragement or guidance whatsoever, the 
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Wrong Ideas and Methods 

result being that numbers of them yearly take up 
poultry-farming, and frequently sooner or later 
come to grief and lose their money, the reason 
being through their lack of proper knowledge and 
their not being able to obtain sufficient official 
information and guidance as to the possibility of 
their being able to make a Hving out of poultry alone 
or not. 

They therefore make a wrong start by investing 
their capital improperly. 

They may engage improper labour. 

They have no complete and well-tested pattern 
or general scheme of operations to follow. 

They start work under unpractical and improper 
working conditions. 

The situation of their holding is often too 
isolated for them to seU their produce to advantage. 

They very frequently start the wrong branch of 
the work at the wrong time of the year. 

They try to work against and out of the seasons 
instead of getting the seasons to aid and work with 
them. 

They use too expensive foods and appUances. 

They use unsuitable breeds for their locality, 
purpose, and method of housing and yarding. 

They have an imperfect knowledge with regard 
to markets and marketing. 

When they start operations they have no clearly 
defined ideas as to what is their real aim. 
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My Aim 

Instead of being absolutely independent people 
they depend too much upon others in the shape of 
collecting depots, etc. 

Instead of concentrating on one branch they 
take up too many or amalgamate it with other 
branches of poultry, agriculture, or horticulture, 
which are unsuitable for such combination pur- 
poses. 

As an example of this last clause : For the season 
of 1915 I was asked by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries to make four separate experiments : 

No. I. To keep about a thousand pullets for egg- 
production on two and a half acres of land. 

No. 2. To keep about a hundred and fifty stock 
birds for stock eggs on about one acre of 
land. 

No. 3. To fatten six dozen chickens per week. 

No. 4. To attempt to rear four thousand chickens 
to killing size per season on three acres of 
land. 

Had I concentrated the whole of my time and 
efforts entirely on No. 4, which was my original 
intention, I probably would have made a substantial 
profit out of it alone. As it was, however, the 
success of this experiment was in a great measure 
sacrificed for the sake of the others. 

My experiences have proved to me that it is 
wrong to attempt too many branches at one time on 
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A Colony of SmalNHolders 

one holding, and one must be very careful about 
combinations, because when one is depending mainly 
upon one's own individual effort so much of the work 
of each department has to be done daily day after 
day without ceasing, at the same time, that it is 
much better to increase one's output on the one 
branch that one thoroughly grasps and under- 
stands, and has organised so as to make profitable 
and comparatively easy by much practice, than to 
take up several in the hope that by combination 
better profits may be obtained. My idea as to the 
secret of success in potiltry work lies in concentrating 
one's efforts on one particular branch, doing a 
sufficient quantity of it to ensure one's living after 
covering the expenses of one's necessary standing 
charges, and leaving the other branches severely 
alone, or, in other words, simplicity of operation is 
to be the watchword to success. 

My ideal plan would be to have had a colony of 
small-holders, each man speciaUsing in one par- 
ticular branch, and as far as possible working into 
each other's hands. For instance, I would have : 

(i) A small-holder on from ii to i6 acres of land, 
according to its nature, with 2000 laying pullets. 

(2) Another small-holder with 2000 stock birds 
or 1000 stock birds and 1000 pullets on the same 
area of land. 

(3) Another rearing about 4000 chickens per 
year on 13 acres of land. 
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(4) Another fatting, say, 200 birds per week. 
He would practically require no land. 

Each man would act independently, but would, 
as far as possible, buy from his neighbour as follows : 

No. I would buy his pullets from the Rearer 
No. 3; No. 2 would buy his hens in their second 
year from the Pullet man No. i ; No. 4 would buy 
the cockerels from the Rearer No. 3 ; and No. 3 
would buy his eggs from the Stock Bird man. 
No. 2. 

The Board of Agriculture do not seem to wish 
to encourage such people, as they appear to be not 
quite certain that they can safely be rehed upon 
to make a hving ; but I do wish to encourage them, 
because of the fact that I have sufficient practical 
experience behind me (ten years entirely devoted 
to the one object) to grasp the fact that this class of 
person when they start almost invariably go wrong, 
not because their desire to make a hving by this 
means is impracticable, but because they have no 
really authentic commercially successful patterns to 
follow, and because they have no practical people 
who have themselves been able to actually make 
their living as individual workers out of such 
undertakings, to gtiide them how to start right and 
keep right, and to help them to steer clear of the 
many pitfalls and difficulties which bestrew their 
paths. 

I first took a serious interest /in poultry in 1902. 
10 



The Importance of Pou It ry= Rearing 

At that time I was an aeronautical engineer in 
London. Aeronautics were then in their infancy, 
and as things were slack I made up my mind to go 
out into the country and try to make my Uving out 
of the production of eggs and table poultry, and 
although I made the fullest enquiries, yet I found 
that there were no successful patterns to follow, and 
no one who could give me helpful, encouraging, and 
proper advice. It must not he forgotten that this is 
a most important branch of agriculture, and, in fact, is 
about the sixth item on its programme, and of our food 
supply. 

After spending many months and a considerable 
sum of money on tuition, etc., I gave it up as hope- 
less, and returned to London and went on with my 
profession. In 1905 I decided to give up my pro- 
fession in order to make a series of practical experi- 
ments and investigations to discover, if possible, 
why eggs and table poultry could not be produced 
on a paying scale in sufficiently large quantities to 
enable an industrious smaU-holder or other person 
to make his or her Uving thereby with certainty. 
I give below the dates and localities of these 
experiments : 

1906 and 1907. — Isolated myself on the Fame 
Islands off the Northumberland coast. The 1906 
results were pubUshed by Messrs. Cassell in book 
form, and the 1907 results by Country Life in one 
of their articles. 
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1908. — ^An experiment made in Alnwick Park, 
under the aegis of His Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland, who appointed a special Committee of 
Investigation, on which was Professor Gilchrist of 
the Durham College of Science, who represented 
the Board of Agriculture. These results were im- 
mediately submitted to the Board of Agriculture, 
but have not up to now been pubhshed by them. 

1909, 1910, and 1911. — Experiments made on a 
seventy -acre small -holding in Hampshire in co- 
operation with the Daily Mail. 

1912. — ^Table poultry production experiment at 
Heston Hounslow. This experiment was watched 
by the Board of Agriculture, and the results pub- 
lished in their Journal of December 1912. 

1913. — ^Table poultry production experiment at 
Haslington Hall, Crewe, in Cheshire, for the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. These results were 
pubhshed in their Journal of March 1914. 

1914. — Fatting and Table poultry experiment 
for the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, at 
Morden Hall near Cambridge, the results of which 
were pubhshed by them in their Journal of April 
1915- 

1915.— Egg Production, Table Poultry, Fatting, 
and Stock Bird experiments made for the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries at Morden Hall near 
Cambridge. Partial results of the egg-production 
experiment were published by them in their Journal 
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Necessity for Commercial Tests 

of July 1915, and the results of the Fatting and 
Table Poultry experiments in their Journal'^ of 
September 1916. 

Ten times I have started out, so to speak, at the 
bottom of the ladder — that is, with a bare field and 
no Uve stock — and worked up through all the stages 
to a point when I have sold off ever57thing ; and 
thus, by covering the same ground time after time and 
year after year in different parts of the country and 
under different working conditions, I have obtained 
a grasp and mastery over the subject. 

During my journeys up and down the country 
I have come into contact with thousands of people 
interested in the subject, all classes and kinds, big 
farmers, small-holders, etc;, etc. I have lived for 
six years among small-holders, working among them 
as a small-holder, and therefore I know that com- 
mercial tests to act as examples are badly wanted, 
and it was because of the need of such experiments 
that I could not make my living as a small-holder 
years ago, and because of the need of such official 
guidance that thousands of industrious people are 
being ruined to-day. 

' Copies of the Board's Journal can be obtained from the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
Price 4d. each, post free. 
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CHAPTER II 

Small-holder Poultry Experiments 
in 1915 

Experiment No. i 

About a thousand laying pullets for commercial egg- 
production on 2 J acres of land. 

This experiment was designed by me and based 
on a number of experiments made whilst working 
with the Daily Mail during 1909, 1910, and 1911. 

Practically all the eggs were sold through Mr. 
C. E. Brookes on the wholesale meat market at 
Smithfield ; the few that were sold otherwise were 
charged up at the current wholesale market prices. 

I have made no charge for carting to the station, 
because this is a variable charge which depends 
upon the situation of the holding. At Hounslow 
and Alnwick I was within the railway company's 
collecting radius, and the charge therefore at these 
places did not exist. In an ordinary way one should 
be able to arrange to have one's eggs taken to the 
station by a nailk cart. At Morden Hall they were 
run up by the dog-cart with other produce. 

One pony deUvery van with one journey per day 
could take to the station the produce of several 
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Small-Holder Experiments in 1915 

holdings. Morden Hall was four miles from a rail- 



way station. 






A small-holder's income, 


doing 


the above work 


himself would thus have been : 




Net profit, as above 


. 


• ;£l29 


Labour (his own) . 




50 


Interest (his own capital) 
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The area used was 2| acres, and the capital : 

For live stock ..... ;£i5o 

For plant ...... 150 



;£300 
For laying hens no special design of holding is 
necessary, all that is required is a dry field, and for 
2000 la3dng birds about 15 acres ; 5 acres of fresh 
land should be used for the poultry every year, 
and the 10 acres not in use could either be mown, 
fed off with young stock, or used for cows or other 
purposes. At Morden Hall the land on which the 
poultry had been running during the previous year 
more than doubled its hay crop. 

Feeding, watering, picking up eggs, cleaning 
houses, etc., necessitated about an average of 4I 
hours per day of a man's time, with about 3 hours 
of a boy's, and I estimate that 2000 lajdng hens 
would require about 7 hours of a man's time per 
day, together with the assistance of about an equal 
number of hours of a boy's. 
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The Sussex Ark 

The birds used during 1915 were not bred for 
egg-production, and were all late hatched ; that is, 
they were hatched in May and June of 1914, and 
were mostly heavy breeds, such as Sussex, FaveroUes, 
Orpingtons, Brahmas, Rocks, etc., etc., with a few 
Wyandottes and Rhode Islands. 

Owing to the birds being hatched late in the season 
comparatively few eggs were laid before January, 
and I received instructions from the Board of 
Agriculture to commence selling off the live stock 
in June, so that the results produced represented 
not more than 10 months' work, and the most 
profitable months of the year were lost. 

No charge has been made for depreciation on the 
live stock, because when they were taken over they 
weighed from 3I to 4 lbs., and were estimated to be 
worth about 3s. each. When sold they averaged 
about 6 lbs. and, being sold early in the season, 
before gam^ was on the market, they realised con- 
siderably more than they cost. There is no reason 
why in normal times they should not realise at 
least their primary cost, provided a heavy type of 
bird is used, and they are fat, properly marketed, 
weighing about 6 lbs., and from 17 to 18 months 
old. 

My method of housing and system of running, to 
which the success of this experiment was mainly due, 
was worked out by me during the time I was with 
the Daily Mail in 1909, 1910, and 1911. During this 
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period I tried a very large number of types of houses 
in competition with one another, and came to the 
conclusion that the Sussex Ark type, which I now 
use, was, for small-holders and others working on 
extensive lines, much the best ; and I believe its 
adaptation for general use will in time revolutionise 
the egg-production industry of this country. 

This house, which is about 9 feet long, 2| feet 
wide, and 3 feet high, can easily be constructed by 
any one who has any experience of carpenter's tools, 
and sufficient timber to make one could be bought 
before the war at a cost of 17s. 6d. ; or any carpenter 
would make one up for 27s. 6d. They give accom- 
modation for 25 laying hens. I have absolutely 
no interest in recommending this type of house 
beyond the fact that after many years of practical 
investigation I have formed the conclusion that 
they are the best for all-round commercial purposes. 

During the three years I was with the Daily 
Mail we made an enormous number of experiments 
in connection with houses, foster-mothers, and in- 
cubators at great expense and trouble, and it is 
mainly this ground work which gives me the great 
confidence I now have in this work. 

Before I came to the Daily Mail I had spent 
most of my time in experimenting with foods, but 
found, when starting to work on a large com- 
mercial scale, that the housing question was quite as 
important as that of food, breeds, or strains, and 
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Profit £ioo per Acre 

therefore it was necessary for me to set out on a 
fresh series of investigations ; and now, owing to 
the favourable results obtained by means of the 
plant at Haslington and Morden Halls, the Board 
of Agriculture fully realises the importance of this 
side of the question, and intend to investigate and 
develop along these lines. 

As last season was drawing to a close I sketched 
out for the Board of Agriculture a scheme of de- 
velopment, and asked them to let me rear 2000 
pullets, so that these would all come into lay three 
months earher than was the case in the previous 
season (this in order to obtain the high prices ruling 
in October, November, and December). I intended 
to run these birds through to September 1917, 
when they would be all sold off for killing purposes. 
Such an undertaking would have been just suffi- 
cient to keep a small-holder fully employed. The 
land necessary would have been 5 acres per year, 
the capital required about ;£700, ^£600 for hve stock 
and appHances, and £100 for sundry expenses ; and 
the birds would have produced from 250,000 to 
300,000 eggs. The value of these eggs would have 
been about £1800 ; that is, we would have produced 
a turnover to the small-holder to the value of 
about £360 per acre, and have at the same time 
greatly improved his land. The profit to him 
from this source alone would probably have been 
about £500 per year, i.e. £100 per acre. 
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Experiment No. 2 
Cramming about 72 birds per week. 

This experiment was also of an original and 
novel character, and in its way was quite as success- 
ful and important as that of the thousand laying 
pullets. It was designed and based upon observa- 
tions made by me during my experiments in 1914. 

When with the Daily Mail during 1909, 1910, 
1911 I made several fatting investigations. 

All the birds were sold on the wholesale meat- 
market at Smithfield, London. 

The 1171 birds sold cost £295 : 7 : 7, or 5s. |d. 
each to produce, and reaUsed ■£'^0/^ : : 7, or 5s. 2^d. 
each ; leaving a net profit of ;^8 : 13s. or ifd. per bird. 

The actual profit to a small-holder (that is to a 

man working for himself) would have been as 

below : 

Labour (his own) .... £^^ 15 7 
Interest on capital (his own) . . 250 
Net profit 8 13 o 



;f44 13 7 
As the experiment covered nineteen weeks this 
represented to the worker an income of £2 : 7s. per 
week. His output was 72 birds per week, and as 
these birds were put up for fatting for two weeks 
instead of from three to three and a half, as is 
customary, one man with the assistance of some one 
to help him to stubb — ^that is, to pick out the small 
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Small- Holder Experiments in 1915 

feathers — should easily be able to turn out from 
twice to three times this number. Taking it as 
twice, then his income would be £4 : 14s. per week, 
less stubbing 144 birds at |d. say 6s. ; or £4 : 8s. 
per week left for the small-holder's labour. 
The capital necessary would be : 

432 birds at a maximum cost of 3s. 6d. 

each (in normal times) . . £75 o o 
Plant, food, etc 35 o « 



;^IIO o o 

He would require a small cottage (of no special 
design) with about an eighth of an acre of land, his 
main difficulty would be a supply of suitable 
chickens ; but this could be overcome by having a 
colony of small-holders working into each other's 
hands, as explained in Chapter I. 

Experiment No. 3 
130 hens to produce hatchable eggs for incubators. 

In order to make this experiment as valuable and 
comprehensive as possible the Board of Agriculture 
supplied nine different patterns of houses, their 
object being to ascertain whether any of them 
showed any decided advantages over the Sussex 
Ark. 

These houses cost 27s. 6d. each, and accom- 
modated 25 lajdng fowls. The other houses cost 
from £4 to, I believe, £8 or £g each, and would not 
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Best Commercial Type of House 

accommodate so many birds, except in one case, 
which I beheve was designed for 25. 

Before this experiment started I told the Board 
that I had already gone over similar ground years 
ago when with the Daily Mail, and had fully decided 
in my own mind which was the best commercial 
type of house for extensive poultry keeping. They, 
however, wished the experiment to be made, and 
the result was that the Sussex Ark came out much 
the best : they cost less than one-quarter the price 
of the others per bird housed ; the birds laid quite 
as many eggs, and were healthier and better in 
every way. As I have already stated, when with 
the Daily Mail we spent a very large sum of money 
over this investigation, and time after time I went 
down to Sussex and to other counties in order to 
examine different types and different methods of 
housing. I believe this experiment quite convinced 
the Board ; and I feel sure that the general recom- 
mendation by them of this type of house to small- 
holders and others for extensive poultry keeping 
will in time revolutionise the egg-production industry 
of this country. As already stated, these houses 
before the war could be made by any handy man 
at a cost for wood of about 17s. 6d. each. 

From the point of view of housing this experi- 
ment was most instructive. The birds produced 
8974 eggs, that is, 748 dozen at a cost of ^61 : 6 : 3 
for food and all charges, including cost of cockerels' 
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keep. Each hen, therefore, produced during the 
season about 69 eggs, at a cost of is. 7|d. per dozen. 
Had these eggs been sold for hatching purposes at 
2S. per dozen, then there wotild have been a profit 
of £13 : 4 : II, or about is. lod. per bird. Had 
they been sold at 2s. 6d. per dozen, then there 
would have been a profit of £31 : 18 : 11, or 4s. 3d. 
per bird for the breeding season. 

There was no charge made for depreciation on 
the birds, because these were bought in or taken 
over at prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to 5s. each, and 
sold for as much as they originally cost. 

No special design of cottage is required for such 
a small-holding effort, but, as in the case of the 1000 
laying pullets, a dry field is essential. For 1000 
stock birds 5 acres would be required per year, and 
the cost for plant in normal times would be about 
£300. Probably the total cost with Uve stock, 
food, etc., would be not much short of £600, and the 
financial result about the same as that of 1000 laying 
pullets kept for commercial egg-production; but such 
a plant would require more land, skill, and experi- 
ence, and would be much more difficult to manage. 

Experiment No. 4 

An attempt to rear about 4000 chickens for table 

purposes up to killing size (4 lbs.) and age. 

Chicken-rearing is much the most difficult of the 
branches. To rear by tens is not the same as rearing 
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The Best Foster-Mother 

by hundreds, or hundreds as by thousands ; by this 
I mean that different rearing apphances and methods 
are necessary in each case. Foster-mothers, etc., 
which may be the best when working on a small 
scale, would not be the best when working on a large 
commercial scale, and it is only by years of experi- 
ence that this fact can be properly reaUsed. The 
test of a foster-mother for rearing in large quantities 
is to have, say, 30 of them in an open exposed field, 
and then to rear chickens in them from December 
to July, so that the foster-mothers have to meet, 
without shelter, every variety of weather from a 
bhzzard in February to a blazing sun in July. 

When working with the Daily Mail we were on 
the summit of what I believe is the highest point 
in Hampshire, absolutely without shelter on a 
storm-swept brow of a hill ; and as we kept on 
rearing right through the summer and winter months, 
the experiences I there gained were educational but 
heart-breaking. The foster-mothers I had formerly 
used, and which had given the most excellent 
results in sheltered spots, were here quite useless ; 
and I had therefore to set to work to experiment 
and try other systems and makes. 

I have come to the conclusion that in order to 
make a successful small -holder chicken -rearing 
demonstration, from the point of view of profit 
and loss, it is best to have a specially designed 
cottage and holding for the purpose, because when 
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one is attempting to rear thousands of chickens 
over an extended period of time, one must have 
every convenience for doing so close at home. It 
is a very different thing rearing chickens in tens 
to rearing them in hundreds and hundreds to 
thousands, and when rearing on a large scale, it is 
most important to have the little chickens during 
the first few weeks of their Hves under the closest 
observation. Therefore, the cottage should be right 
on the rearing ground ; or, in other words, there 
should be a plot of grass land for rearing purposes 
immediately in front of the house, and, if possible, 
coming right up to the front door and windows. 
And although to the inexperienced this may appear 
to be a trivial matter, yet in my opinion this fact 
alone, in conjunction with proper foster-mothers and 
houses, makes all the differences between success 
and non-success ; that is, between profit and loss. 

For two years on the Fame Islands I had these 
conditions, and my mortahty there was practically 
nil, also at Alnwick and at my house in Hounslow. 
At Hounslow, however, the conditions were not 
quite as described, but my house there being prac- 
tically within the town there were no hawks, crows, 
stoats, weasels, rats, etc., and therefore it was not 
as important or as necessary to have the Httle 
chickens under such close observation as when 
working in the country. 

During my three years with the Board the main 
26 



Rearing in Large Numbers 

rearing fields have been quite a distance from the 
house, and the mortaUty among the Uttle chickens, 
owing to the depredation of hawks, crows, stoats, 
weasels, rats, etc., was considerable. Moreover, 
owing to there being many visitors to attend to, 
a great many of the chickens were lost through 
becoming chilled or overheated, caused by the 
division of labour and consequent lack of attention. 
Therefore, as the rearing results were seriously 
distorted by the handicapping conditions (visitors, 
demonstrations, divided labour, insufficient land, 
distance from station, etc.), it is sufficient to say 
that after the rent and all charges had been paid 
for, there was only the sum of £^4 left for the 
small-holders' labour and interest on his capital ; 
in 1914 the balance was £g6 ; in 1913, £73 ; and in 
1912, ;^93. Neither Morden Hall nor Haslington Hall 
was selected by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries with the idea of producing successful 
financial results, but because they were considered 
by the Local Authorities to be convenient centres 
for giving weekly demonstrations (lectures) to 
small-holders and others in their counties. 

Rearing in large numbers, if conducted under 
proper working conditions, is quite as satisfactory 
a branch as any of the others, though not as profit- 
able as egg-production, in proportion to the capital 
invested, and I have quite as much confidence in 
it ; but, in order that a small-holder may carry it 
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on successfully from the profit-and-loss point of 
view, i.e. so as to make a satisfactory income of 
say £200 per year from it alone, it is imperative 
that he should have suitable working conditions, 
selected for him with the object of profit production, 
and be left quietly alone without visitors and 
distraction otherwise than what a man would have 
under ordinary small-holder working conditions. 
And although one may at times find a suitable 
cottage in the middle of a field, or adjoining a 
suitable, fairly level, dry field, it is not by any means 
easy for an ordinary person to do so, and therefore 
much the best plan is for County Councils to select 
special land and situation and erect special cottages 
for the purpose. 

Both Morden Hall and HasUngton, where I con- 
ducted my experiments for the Government, were 
old farm-places, near water, and were infested with 
rats. By building a new cottage on an open field 
and taking proper precautions, rats can be kept 
down, or at least under sufficient control. 

No. I Experiment clearly showed the possi- 
bilities that exist for egg-production in connection 
with land settlement, for ex-soldiers and others, and 
that the possibiUty of such a smaU-holder making 
his living by such means depends more upon the 
situation of the holding and upon the selection of 
proper poultry houses, foods, and general manage- 
ment than upon that of improved laying strains 
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£500 per Year 

and high-class stock ; also that one man with a 
little help, on a capital of about £600, can quite 
easily handle 2000 laying birds, and make a profit 
on them in normal times of about £500 per year. 

No. 2 Experiment proved the possibihties of 
using the fatting branch of the poultry industry 
for land settlement purposes, provided there is an 
assured supply of lean chickens at reasonable prices. 
This can be brought about by having a colony of 
small-holders working into each other's hands, 
as explained in Chapter I. 

No. 3 Experiment proved that it is possible in 
normal times to successfully house laying birds 
on extensive Hues at a cost of about is. per head, 
instead of, as is sometimes the case, £1 ; and that, 
taking into account wire-netting, feeding utensils, 
etc., the plant charge need not be greater than 
2S. 6d. per head. 

No. 4 Experiment proved that for chicken-rearing 
on a large commercial scale for table-bird purposes, 
that is, on a scale large enough to support a small- 
holder and his family, it is best for him to have a 
cottage specially built on a specially designed 
holding, within a reasonable distance of a railway 
station, say, one mile, and if possible (so as to 
get a low railway rate) within thirty miles of his 
prospective marketing centre. 

Haslington Hall was 3^ miles from the railway 
station, which was 160 miles from where the birds 
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were sold, and Moirden Hall 4 miles from the station 
and 41 from where they were sold. 

History of the special House mentioned by 

ME, WHICH proved THE BEST FOR ALL-ROUND 

Purposes. 

Before starting in co-operation with the Daily 
Mail, 1909, 1910, and 1911, I had already done four 
years of investigation work, during which time I 
had formed the opinion that for aU-round com- 
mercial purposes a certain type of house was the best. 
I therefore commenced operations with this house, 
but the situation of the holding being most exposed 
I found that the type of house to which I had pinned 
my faith was, under such exposed conditions, for 
commercial purposes practically useless. I there- 
fore had to discard it, and in its place bought several 
types from various manufacturers, but not being 
altogether satisfied with them I then bought timber 
and set to work to make up houses to various de- 
signs, and being still dissatisfied I purchased from 
Sussex an ordinary Sussex night ark, and after 
comparing and carefully watching the results over 
several months, I came to the conclusion that the 
best all-round commercial results were obtained 
from this ark. I therefore purchased another of a 
shghtly different pattern, and later on a third. By 
the end of three years I had definitely come to the 
conclusion that for all-round, practical, commercial 
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The Night Ark Principle 

purposes the night ark principle was the best, and 
therefore, when I commenced operations at Houn- 
slow in 1912 I discarded all other types in favour of 
this one, and since then, from time to time, have 
added a few alterations and improvements of my 
own. 
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CHAPTER III 
Egg Production 

In August 1914 there were about 1200 pullets among 
the table chickens at Morden HaU, the remainder 
of the stock being cockerels. As the birds were 
sold off in weekly batches when they reached the 
age of 12 to 16 weeks, none of these pullets were 
hatched prior to May i, 1914, and the greater 
number of them were hatched subsequent to the 
middle of May. A fairly large proportion were 
pure bred birds of the following breeds of varieties. 
Light and speckled Sussex, FaveroUes, White 
Wyandotte, White and Buff Orpingtons, and Rhode 
Island Red. In addition there were some First 
crosses and a few mongrels. 

Although these birds were not in any sense 
promising for egg-production, as they were hatched 
late in the spring, and were largely of the table or 
general purpose type, having been reared with a 
view to the production of flesh, it was felt, however, 
that they nevertheless constituted the potential 
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No Gates 

source of a very considerable egg-supply, and would 
give me an opportunity of making an Interesting 
demonstration of a new system of housing and 
yarding laying hens, which I had some time pre- 
viously brought before the notice of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and which I was very 
anxious for them to try. The principal featirre of 
this new system was to substitute Sussex Arks in 
the place of ordinary box type poultry houses, with 
a cheap and portable system of runs so arranged 
that the labour of feeding, cleaning, and general 
management was reduced to a minimum. In the 
middle of August it was decided to make a selection 
of the birds in order to retain about looo of the 
best puUets for this experiment. 

Each ark cost 27s. 6d. and accommodated 25 
birds. Separate nest -boxes were provided which 
were placed behind the arks, the runs averaged 30 
yards by 9 yards, and were erected on a fresh piece 
of about 2j acres of Ught dry grass-land, where a 
certain amount of protection from the wind was 
afforded by a hedge. 

The runs were constructed of 4-foot wire-netting, 
2-inch mesh and chestnut or hazel posts which cost 
about |d. each. They were arranged on the four 
sides of a rough rectangle, with paths which gave 
facilities for feeding and for the collection of the 
eggs ; no gates were used, and access was gained to 
the runs by placing one movable post, which was 
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loosely fixed in the ground next to a fixed post, 
and attached to it at the top by a stout wire ring 
which could be sUpped over the top of the post at 
will (see page 152). When the ring was removed 
an entrance was obtained between the two posts. 
The forty runs necessary to accommodate the pullets 
were erected by myself and an assistant without 
any further help, and they were completed for the 
reception of the pullets early in October 1914. The 
Arks were placed in them, and in order to prevent 
the ground below the house becoming foul, and to 
preserve part of the manure, a dropping-board with 
sUghtly sloping sides was sHpped below the slatted 
bottoms of each Ark. 

The total cost of providing forty houses, nest- 
boxes, dropping-boards, water- and grit-pans, food- 
tins, wire-netting, and posts, including sundries, 
amounted to £120 : 11 : 4. The cost of housing 
was therefore about 2S. 5d. per bird. 

A thousand and sixteen pullets were selected, and 
the lajHing stock was divided into flocks of 25, each 
of which was placed in a separate run. Of the 
pullets originally selected, 61 were subsequently 
killed for consumption, and a few deaths occurred 
from ovarian troubles. 

Method of Feeding 

A round quart measure was cut down so that it 
just comfortably held i lb. of meat scrap, and this 
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Feeding Methods 

measure was then used for measuring out the various 
ingredients as below — 

1 measure of meat scrap, 

2 measures of biscuit dust, 
4 measures of bran. 

These were placed in a galvanised bath measur- 
ing 36 inches long, and on this mixture was thrown 
i| gallons of boiling water, the whole then being 
well mixed together into a thick paste by means of 
a long iron spoon. On it was then thrown 8 lbs. of 
the best sharps (called, in some districts, dan, 
seconds, or middlings), and in order to keep in the 
steam this meal was spread as evenly as possible 
over the whole surface of the paste, then after being 
allowed to stand for about ten nainutes the whole 
mixture was thoroughly mixed together by hand. 

This food was fed to the birds in suitable feeding- 
tins between 7 and 8 A.M., and after half an hour any 
left over was picked up, and the birds had nothing 
more given them until their evening meal between 
6 and 7 p.m., or, when the days were short, one 
hour before sunset. They were then fed with as 
much of the following corn mixture as they would 

I part oats, 
I part maize, 

I part oats, 
I part maize, 
I part wheat. 
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Bgg Production 

This was fed to them in tins so designed that it 
could not be scratched out, and any left over was 
picked up after the birds had gone to roost. 

They were always supplied with ample quantities 
of grit and oyster shell and with clean water. No 
green food other than that obtainable on the runs 
was given to the birds. 

The eggs were collected mainly in the afternoon. 

The houses and nest-boxes were regularly cleaned, 
and the management, while systematic and careful, 
did not provide for any coddling. 

The eggs were weighed and counted, and any 
exceptionally smaU or ill-formed specimens were 
removed, the remainder being despatched to London 
and sold on commission through a large wholesale 
firm. The eggs were always despatched within 
twenty-four hours of the date of laying. 

The final results are given on pp. 41-3, and 
showed a profit to the small-holder, as a return for 
his labour and interest on his own capital, of £194. 
The area of the land used was 2J acres, and the 
total capital required considerably under ;£300. 

I received little encouragement when I proposed 
to house pullets for egg-production in Sussex Arks 
through the winter with no scratching sheds or 
other means of shelter. It was predicted that the 
results would be anjrthing but satisfactory. The 
winter and spring of 1915 were characterised by 
heavy and continuous rains and by cold winds ; and 
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Housing: Systems 

these conditions were calculated to test this method 
of housing severely. The results indicate that the 
Sussex Ark type of house has a wide sphere of use- 
fulness, in addition to the marked advantages of 
mobility and cheapness. 

When the cost of housing and running these birds 
is compared with the cost under other systems in- 
volving the closed runs, it will be found both inex- 
pensive and possessed of great advantages in the 
ease with which the equipment can be moved to 
fresh groimd and re-erected. 

By using this system of housing and yarding I 
estimate that a small-holder, with the assistance of a 
boy, can quite easily handle 2000 laying birds, the 
profit per year on which should be about £500. 

The plant necessary for such an undertaking 
would be as follows : 

Pre-War Prices 
80 houses at 27s. 6d. each . . ^^iio o o 

80 nest-boxes at 5s. each . . 20 o o 

80 dropping-boards at 5s. each . 20 o o 

80 broody-coops at 5s. each . . 20 o o 

80 water-tins at 6|d. each . 234 

80 grit-tins at gd. each . . . 300 

80 food-tins at 6d. each . . 200 

1600 posts at |d. each . . . 500 
80 rolls of netting, 4 feet x 2 inch x 

19 gauge at gs. 6d. . . . 38 o o 
Miscellaneous, such as egg - boxes, 

water-cart, water-heater, carriage, etc. 79 16 8 



£ioo 
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Egg Production 

The 2000 pullets should cost the small-holder not 
more than 3s. each, that is another £300, or £600 
in all. 

These birds, if hatched out at the right time of 
the year, might be confidently expected to yield an 
average of from 130 to 150 eggs each by the follow- 
ing September, that is, from 260,000 to 300,000 
eggs, the sale of which should leave him a profit of 
about £500 per year to pay for his labour and the 
interest on his capital. 

The land required would be 16 acres — i acre for 
the house, garden, etc., and three 5-acre plots, one 
plot to be used for the poultry each successive year. 

The renewal of his pullets each year might not 
be quite easy to arrange for, and to do this he would 
be obhged to have a double set of houses and runs 
which would considerably increase the capital outlay. 

If he decided to do this then he would fill up the 
duplicate set of runs about July, and these pullets 
should then begin to come into lay about the time 
the old hens were being marketed, or, as an alter- 
native method, which probably would be the better, 
only half of his birds might be marketed yearly. 
This would considerably reduce the trouble and 
remove the necessity of extra capital, as the arks, 
as emptied, could be removed to the fresh ground 
and filled up with the 1000 young birds as the old 
ones were sold off and the young ones come along. 
The second season birds would then be mated up 
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The most suitable Hens 

and used in the following year for producing hatch- 
ing eggs. This probably would be a smaU-holder's 
best plan. 

The ten acres of land not in use for the poultry 
would be mown or fed off. 

The most suitable hens for egg-production, to be 
used in conjunction with this method of housing, 
yarding, and feeding, are Wyandottes, Rhode Island 
Reds, Faverolles, and Orpingtons. 

As stated, I estimate that one man and a boy can 
easily look after 80 houses, each house containing 
25 birds, that is, 2000 laying birds. 

Many people, however, will not have sufficient 
capital or land to work on such a large scale, and 
for their guidance I give the total cost of i house 
containing 25 birds, that is, i unit of 25 birds. 



Pre-War Prices 


House at 27s. 6d. 


£1 


7 


6 


Dropping-board 





5 





Nest-boxes 





5 





Broody coop . 





5 





Roll of wire-nettmg (4 ft.) 





9 


6 


Water-, food-, and grit-tins 





I 


9 


Posts .... 





I 


6 


Miscellaneous, egg-boxes. 








water-heater, cleaning 








utensils, etc. . 


I 


3 





Total . 


£3 


18 


3 or 3s. lid. per bird 


25 birds at 3s. each . 


3 


15 


„ 3s. od. 



Total cost per unit of 25 hens £7 13 3 » 6s. i^d. 
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Egg Production 

A hundred birds should therefore cost — loo @ 
6s. ijd. =£30 : 12 : 6. 

Twenty-five birds in their first year should 
produce from 3500 to 4000 eggs, and if properly 
managed their profit, representing the balance 
left after paying for food and other charges, as 
interest on capital and remuneration for labour, 
should not be less than £6 : 5s. per house per year, 
i.e. 5s. per bird. 

;£ioo should thus provide 13 houses and pro- 
duce a profit to the worker of about £?>o per year. 

The land required will be 117 yards x 9 yards, 
i.e. 13 runs, 9 yards wide by 30 yards deep, or about 
I of an acre. 

Approximate estimate of capital, etc., required, 
and financial results which may be expected from 
the individualistic effort when applied to egg- 
production. 



Pre-War Conditions 



Capital. 


Number of 
Houses which 

this Capital 
will provide. 


Number ol 
Birds at 25 
in House. 


Profit to the 
Small-holder 
for his Labour 
and Interest 
on Capital, 
approx. 


Land required 
per Year. 


;flOO 

200 
300 
400 
500 
600 


13 
26 

39 
52 

65 

78 


325 
650 

975 
1300 
1625 
1950 


160 
240 
320 
400 
480 


Acres, 

i 
I* 

2i 

3 

3f 

4i 
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Capital, Turnover, and Profit 

Two thousand laying birds will just about keep 
a man and boy fully employed. 

An article on my Egg-Production experiment 
at Morden Hall in 1915 appeared in the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries for July 
1915, copies of which giving particulars can be had 
by appUcation to the Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 4 Whitehall Place, S.W., 
price 4d. each, post free. 

Date of Issue, July 1915 

Capital. Turnover. Profit. 
Giving particulars of my Egg-pro- 
duction experiment at Morden 
Hall in 1914 with 1000 laying 
puUets. The above covered ten 
months' work, buta SmaU-holder 
with the assistance of a boy 
should be able to do at least 
twice this number . . . £z°° ^£620 ^£194 

See Balance-sheet, Chapter II. page 14. 
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Egg Production 



Weekly Record of the Morden Hall Egg-Production 
Experiment made during 1915 with about iooo 
Laying Pullets. 









Eggs produced 




Date. 


Number of Eggs 

produced during 

the Week. 


during the Week 
sold at Smithfleld 
Wholesale Meat 


Food eaten during 
the Week cost 








Market, London, for 




Nov. 


6 


308 


£1 16 2 


£6 15 


tt 


13 


439 


3 18 4 


7 12 6 


„ 


20 


524 


4 12 3 


6 I 10 


>> 


27 


618 


5 4 3 


706 


Dec. 


4 


742 


6 5 I 


6 14 


1> 


II 


935 


8 7 II 


760 


>> 


18 


1191 


"43 


7 4 7 


tt 


25 


1384 


9 8 II 


710 


Jan. 


I 


1487 


17 2 6 


7 5 8 


>t 


8 


1758 


15 5 6 


6 13 4 


»j 


15 


2051 


15 10 5 


6 19 10 


t» 


22 


2280 


17 13 3 


6 19 10 


,, 


29 


2403 


16 15 10 


8 15 10 


Feb. 


5 


2246 


15 16 


7 14 7 


»i 


12 


2371 


16 5 II 


7 14 7 


II 


19 


2568 


18 II 


858 


II 


26 


2948 


20 7 9 


8 12 3 


Mar. 


5 


3208 


21 I 


9 14 2 


,, 


12 


3463 


18 8 3 


9 10 10 


,, 


19 


3519 


19 16 8 


8 19 3 


„ 


26 


3544 


17 6 I 


8 II 6 


Apr. 


2 


3564 


15 13 II 


867 


i» 


9 


3418 


14 18 I 


8 5 2 


„ 


16 


3457 


18 12 5 


8 2 II 


„ 


23 


3640 


17 9 5 


8 17 I 


„ 


30 


3249 


17 16 9 


8 18 3 


May 


7 


3022 


15 I II 


8 12 8 


,, 


14 


2820 


14 10 5 


896 


tt 


21 


2628 


14 8 8 


8 12 


>t 


28 


2741 


14 II 2 


7 15 4 
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Morden Hall Record 







Eggs produced 




1 


Date. 


Number of Eggs 

produced during 

the Week. 


during the Week 
sold at Smithfleld 
Wholesale Meat 


Food eaten during 
the Week cost 






Market, London, for 






June 4 


2619 


£16 10 II 


£^ 3 


7 


„ II 


2372 


13 II 2 


8 15 


5 


„ i8 


2232 


15 19 


8 7 


5 


.. 25 


2247 


16 10 


8 4 


6 


July 2 1 


2331 


16 13 


8 I 


4 


9 


2338 


16 18 10 


8 17 


7 


,. 16 


1986 


13 12 I 


8 6 


7 


.. 23 


1785 


12 15 5 


7 13 


5 


„ 30 


1906 


13 7 


6 9 


4 


Aug. 6 


1686 


13 4 8 


5 6 


4 


,. 13 


1428 


9 13 10 


5 10 


7 


„ 20 


1444 


10 14 I 


4 12 


2 


.. 27 


1 148 


7 I 8 


4 3 


2 


Sept. 3 


866 


729 


3 4 


7 


„ 10 


590 


5 4 10 


3 4 


7 


.. 17" 


318 


320 


I 13 


2 


» 24 


307 


254 


I 16 


9 


„ 30 


227 


3 17 


I 16 


9 



The Board of Agriculture had these weekly statements sent 
to them every few weeks. About the beginning of July I re- 
ceived notice from them to stop the experiment and seU off my 
birds as quickly as possible, as they were satisfied that it had 
proved itself to be a success. About three months later, i.e. 
about the end of September, when practically all my birds were 
sold off, I received further notice that my experiments were to 
be discontinued and the plant was to be broken up and dis- 
tributed amongst the various Agricultural Educational centres. 



^ About this date I received instructions from the Board of 
Agriculture to sell off my birds for killing purposes as quickly as 
possible. 

• About this date I received further instructions that my 
experiments were to be discontinued and my plant was to be 
broken up and distributed among the various Agricultural 
Educational centres. 
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Bgg Production 

A few eggs were produced before November 6, 
1914, and after September 24, 1915- 

The carriage and commission on the above eggs 
came to 

Carriage .... £28 2 o 
Commission . . . 29 7 o 



£57 9 o 

Partial results of this experiment were published 
by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in their 
Journal for September 1916. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Fatting 

The actual mechanical process of fattening chicken 
is not difficult to learn, and does not necessitate 
any great amount of skill or experience, but to pluck 
chicken at a commercial rate does. A man anxious 
to learn cramming, provided he has some one to 
show him, and plenty of lean birds to practise upon, 
could become fairly proficient within a month, 
but it would take him a very much longer time 
to become an expert judge as to when birds are 
exactly at their best to kill, and to become a pro- 
ficient plucker. 

To become a skilled and rapid plucker, that is 
to be able to compete with an experienced Sussex 
man, might easily necessitate a year's training. 
Untrained people's fingers and wrists are not strong 
enough, and it takes quite a long time with constant 
practice to develop and strengthen the muscles 
sufficiently. An unskilled man would possibly 
rough pluck from 2 to 3 birds per hour, and even at 
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Fatting 

this rate they would not be very well done. Whereas 
a trained Sussex fatter can do 12 or more per hour. 

To get the feathers out quickly and cleanly, that 
is without tearing the young and dehcate skin, is an 
expert's job, and to watch the methodical way in 
which an expert plucker sets about his work would 
be quite a revelation to most people, 

I have known men who stated that they could 
rough pluck as many as 30 birds per hour. 

For a small-holder to start a fatting establish- 
ment without being (or having the services of) a 
trained plucker would be disastrous, as the cost of 
the plucking itself might be almost sufficient to 
absorb the greater portion of his profit. 

In Sussex each killer, that is rough plucker, has 
usually two women to wait upon him, and as soon 
as the large feathers are taken out, the birds are 
handed over to the women to be stubbed, that is, to 
pick out the small immature feathers. These 
women are usually paid piece-work at the rate of 
|d. per bird. The killer is also often paid piece- 
work at the rate of from Jd. to |d. per bird. 

The fatting industry in Sussex is a highly organ- 
ised one, and has become successful mainly by 
system and organisation. 

The birds are fed at regular times, early in the 
morning and in the evening, leaving the middle of 
the day free for kilhng, plucking, and cleaning up. 
Possibly to feed three times per day might produce 
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Patters do not like Visitors 

better and qmcker results, but the fatters have dis- 
covered by experience that it pays them best to 
feed only at regular intervals, night and morning, 
leaving the middle of the day free for killing and 
plucking and preparing for market. They have also 
discovered by experience that it pays them to fatten 
their birds in the open, especially in the summer 
months, because although this may necessitate 
more food to produce a certain weight, yet by keep- 
ing them in the open they lessen the risk of disease. 
They have to collect their lean chickens from many 
sources, and at times bring them from Ireland and 
from many hundreds of miles away, and therefore it 
is impossible for them to always avoid receiving 
some diseased birds. If the birds collected from 
all sources were placed together in confined close 
quarters, disease might rapidly spread and the 
results be disastrous. Where the birds are only kept 
for a short period, as they are in Liverpool and other 
places, for partial fatting, this risk is not as great, 
and sheds are chiefly used. 

Many fatters surround their open yards with 
hurdles so as to break the wind, and if they happen 
to have a bam, they may transfer their birds there to 
finish off. At Morden Hall we used a large barn. 
The birds experimented upon there were all reared 
by myself and in the pink of health, and therefore 
there was httle or no risk of disease. 

Fatters do not Uke visitors, and they do not care 
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Fatting 

to take pupils. Fourteen years ago I was desirous 
of taking a course on a Sussex fatting establishment, 
and with this object went down there, and although 
I took with me excellent introductions from the 
principal salesmen in London, yet I could not induce 
any of them to accept me. I therefore hunted 
round and discovered a man who was a fatter on 
a large establishment, but who was fatting about 
one hundred birds in his back-yard on his own 
account in his spare time. I made arrangements 
with this man to take me on for a few weeks. He 
gave me a few birds to myself which I experimented 
upon, and by the end of my time I felt myself quite 
a proficient fatter, but I was not nearly quick enough 
as a plucker. 

Large fatteners not only run their establishments 
on well-organised hnes, but many of them also have 
worked up rounds for collecting their lean chickens 
from cottagers, farmers, and others. They send 
round their own carts on fixed days, calling on the 
cottagers, etc. The cottagers know exactly when 
to expect the carts and have their chickens ready. 
Some of the fatters have spent years in working up 
these rounds, and look upon them as their own pro- 
perty and part of their business. I have written 
the above in order to show that although fatting is 
undoubtedly a profitable business, yet it wotild not 
pay to start such a business in any locality. It is 
essential to be assured of a steady and constant 
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200 Birds per Week 

supply of lean chickens at a reasonable price, and 
then to be a trained fatter and plucker. 

I do not think in many cases it will pay a small- 
holder or ordinary farmer to fatten his own chickens, 
because I believe, if he has any spare time, he could 
place it to much better advantage by either rearing 
a larger number of chickens or doing more of his 
ordinary farm work. 

Cost of a One-Man Plant, i.e. of a plant of suflacient 
size to absorb the whole of a man's time, and which 
will enable him to fatten 200 chickens per week. 
Pre-War Prices 



54 fatting coops at 6s. 6d 






£17 II 


270 posts at Jd. 




16 loj 


4 shaping presses at 6s. 






140 


I cramming machine 






3 10 


2 tubs for food at 5s. 






10 


9 2-doz. peds at 3s. 3d. 






I 9 3 


I wheelbarrow 






I 5 


I stove for melting fat 






10 6 


Cleaning utensils, etc. 






200 



£2S 16 7i 
Eight himdred chickens at an average price of 3s. 
each would cost a small-holder £120. The total 
capital required will therefore be £148. 

The above represents the cost of a plant capable 
of turning out 200 birds per week. The usual 
method of fatting is to trough -feed for about 10 
days, and then cram for about 10 days, which 
necessitates a four weeks' supply of birds, i.e. 800. 
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Fatting 

If the birds are crammed in the manner in which 
we crammed them at Morden Hall during 1915, this 
will only require a three weeks' supply of birds, i.e. 
600. 

When the birds are not reared on the spot but 
are picked up haphazard, they will not be of the 
same quahty as my birds were at Morden Hall in 
1914 and 1915, and therefore it will almost certainly 
be necessary for the small-holder, in order to make 
first-rate birds of them, to keep them up for the 
usual time, that is for about three weeks. 

All the fattened birds were sold through Mr. C. 
Brookes, 108 Central Meat Market, London. 

Foods used during the 1914 Fatting 
Experiments at Morden Hall 

The meal consisted of | sharps and f ground oats. 
To this was added skimmed or separated milk, to 
which was added a proportion of water, about half 
and half, or in place of the natural nailk condensed 
milk dissolved in warm water. About i quart of 
the above meal was used to from 2| to 3 quarts of 
Uquid, this forming a thick pasty mixture. 

As skimmed milk was difficult to obtain at 
Morden Hall condensed milk was used during the 
greater part of the experiments. This was bought 
in cases holding 48 tins ; each tin weighed about 
13 ounces, and was dissolved as required in about 
I gallon of water. 
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Buff Orpins:tons the Best 

In 1915 the birds were trough-fed on the above 
mixture for 2 days, and then crammed for about 
10 days. Fat was added to the mixture after the 
third dfiy at the rate of about J ounce per head per 
day and gradually increased to ^ ounce, but many 
fatters use considerably more than this. 

In 1914 the birds were kept up for about 21 days 
instead of for about 14 as in 1915. They were 
trough-fed for about 10 days and crammed for the 
remaining 10. On about the tenth day fat was 
added to their food at the rate of about J ounce per 
head per day, gradually increasing to ^ ounce. 

From the point of view of a producer, i.e. from 
the point of view of profit-producing, and not taking 
into consideration the fact which breed produces 
the finest birds when fatted, I believe the Buff 
Orpington is the best all-round bird. Sussex and 
FaveroUe are also good. As a cross-breed, also 
from the point of view of profit-producing, I believe 
the FaveroUe Orpington to be about the best. 
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Fatting 
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Experiments at Morden Hall 

The following articles on my small-holder fatting 
experiments appeared in the Journal of the Board of 
Agriciilture and Fisheries of the following dates, 
copies of which giving full particulars can be had 
by application to the Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 4 Whitehall Place, S.W., 
price 4d. each, post free. 

Date of Issue, April 1915 

Giving fuU particulars of my Fat- ^^p"^- Turnover. Profit, 
ting experiment (1079 birds) at 
Morden Hall in 1914. This re- 
presented 25 weeks' work, fatting 
4 dozen birds per week, but a 
skilful fatter should be able to do 
at least four times as many per 
week. Morden Hall was too far 
from the station, the charge for 
transporting the birds from the 
farm to London working out at 
3|d. per bird; it was, however, 
an excellent place so far as ac- 
commodation was concerned for 

making such an experiment . £^0 ^^262 £2^ 
Date of Issiiie, Sept. 1916 

Giving fuU particulars of my fat- 
ting experiment (11 78 birds) at 
Morden Hall in 1914. This re- 
presented 19 weeks' work, but a 
skilful fatter should be able to do 
at least 2^ times £is many. The 
transport charge for this season 
was 2^d. per bird instead of id. 

as it should be . . - £S5 ;£304 £44 
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Fatting 

The above profits represent the sum that would 
have been left to a small-holder after all running 
charges, such as rent, depreciation, etc., had been 
paid for, with the exception of his time and interest 
on his own capital. No retail trade was done, and 
the whole of the birds were sold wholesale. 
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CHAPTER V 
Stock Birds 

The question of whether it is best for a person in 
Group 7 to keep or not to keep his own stock birds 
is not such an easy one to answer as one naight think. 

If he can buy suitable eggs locally from some one 
who makes a speciality of this branch of the industry 
and has the type of bird he requires, then I think he 
will be well advised not to bother about keeping his 
own, but to confine himself entirely to his rearing. 

By not keeping stock birds on his place he 
minimises to a very great extent the risk of disease. 
His chickens will never have ticks and insect pests, 
and will therefore grow quicker and be more profit- 
able. He will have much less worry, and therefore 
will be in a better frame of mind to give his full 
attention to the rearing, and will thus obtain more 
profitable and more uniform results from it. 

In order to obtain an assured regular supply of 
400 eggs per week from second or third season hens 
from December i to June, so that he will have none 
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stock Birds 

to buy from outside sources, might necessitate his 
keeping 300 hens. 

After the middle of January these birds will 
lay a great many more eggs than he wiU require, 
and he will thus have to hunt round and find a 
market for them, probably ending by selUng them 
for eating purposes at only a small margin of profit. 
His necessary working capital will be very much 
increased, and he wiU have to keep back each spring 
about 40 cockerels, and as he could not, during the 
months of December, January, and February, safely 
use the eggs from pullets for hatching purposes, 
this means that he would have either to retain 300 
pullets each spring in order to take the place of the 
second season birds sold off after the breeding 
season, and thus necessitate the keeping throughout 
the whole year of quite a large egg-production plant, 
or to buy in 300 second season birds from outside 
sources each autumn and thus run the not incon- 
siderable risk of importing disease. 

Taking all things into consideration I think he 
would be well advised not to keep his own stock birds, 
but to buy his eggs from reUable sources outside. 

At Hounslow in 1912 I had to buy all my eggs, 
bringing them by rail from long distances. My egg 
charge there, per chicken sold, worked out at 4d. 
per head, whereas at Morden Hall in 1915, when I 
had my own stock birds, this charge came to 8d. per 
chicken sold. Of course this heavy charge was in a 
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Keep to your Method 

great measure due to the increased mortality there 
of the little chickens, which was in turn partly due 
to my having stock birds on the place, and thus 
increasing my labour and giving me more work than 
I could properly do. 

In December and January one should not have 
more than 6 or 8 hens running with a cockerel. 
Taking it at 6 this represents, with 300 hens, 50 
breeding-pens, which is a fornaidable undertaking. 

I was very much against making the stock bird 
experiment at Morden Hall because I felt we were 
getting on to dangerous ground. I had tried it 
before when in Hampshire, and had come to the 
conclusion that, taking all things into considera- 
tion, it was wrong to combine the two branches. 

The great thing is to find an easy and simple 
method of making money out of poultry, and then 
to keep strictly to this method. 

Nearly everybody starting poultry starts with 
a few stock birds, and then hopes to build up a 
business by rearing their progeny. This is a very 
slow, tedious process ; and in nearly every case they 
sooner or later get tired, get into difficulties, go 
wrong, and lose their money. 

Instead of confining themselves to one clean-cut 
programme, they muddle up all the branches to- 
gether, and one trouble leads to another, until they 
get into such difficulties that they feel they do not 
know where they are, lose their heads, and go under. 
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stock Birds 

If a person belonging to Group 7 came to me and 
said : "I want to keep a hundred stock birds, so 
that I may produce at least a portion of my 
eggs. Will you kindly advise me how best to set 
about it?" 

I should say to him : "About October advertise in 
the poultry papers for second season hens. The best 
breeds for you to ask for will be Buff Orpingtons ; 
or if you wish to make a speciahty of eggs, White 
Wyandottes and Rhode Islands. If you offer 4s. 
each you will probably get as many offered you as 
you require. You should deposit the money with 
the editor of a poultry paper, and have the birds 
sent on approval, first making the vendor guarantee 
that they are all in perfect health. You will then 
have to purchase one cockerel to every six to eight 
hens. You will not buy really good early hatched 
cockerels much under 7s. 6d. each. In fact it will 
scarcely pay any one to breed them to sell at this 
price, because such birds ought to have been hatched 
in February, and by June, had the producer known 
how to market them for eating purposes to the best 
advantage, they would have brought him then from 
4s. to 5s. each. 

" In order to obtain the most fertile eggs with the 
strongest germs, the best plan of managing them will 
be to put them into small colony houses out on the 
open fields, in lots of from 6 to 8 birds to a house. 
As probably, however, you will not have sufficient 
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Fighting Cockerels 

land to do this, you might instead house them in 
night arks or large ordinary houses in lots of 20 
with 3 cockerels. But if still not sufi&cient land for 
this, then you might have a large house situated 
near your dwelling-house to hold the whole 100 
birds, putting all the cockerels with them and giving 
them a free range. If, however, for some reason 
you cannot do this, then you must put them into 
pens. One of the great difficulties about breeding- 
pens is, that unless these are boarded up so that 
the cockerels in the adjoining runs cannot get at 
one another, they will be constantly fighting. At 
Morden Hall, we put i-inch-mesh string -netting 
2 feet high against the wire-netting, which kept them 
apart fairly well. 

" If you decide to pen them, perhaps your best 
method will be to sandwich the breeding-pens 
between the chicken-pens, that is, keep the first pen 
for chickens, the second for stock birds, the third 
for chickens, and so on. 

" This will be your cheapest plan both from the 
point of view of plant and labour." 

My chicken-pens at Morden Hall were 30 yards 
by 10 yards, and this size does quite well for 20 
hens and 2 or 3 cockerels. One hundred stock birds 
by this method would thus necessitate five runs and 
five houses, costing in normal times about £3 per 
run (houses and all feeding utensils included), that 
is £15 in all. This is the cheapest and most satis- 
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stock Birds 

factory plan I can recommend, and although it 
might not be quite the best from the point of view 
of obtaining the most fertile eggs, yet it will cer- 
tainly be best from that of saving of labour and 
expense. 

At Morden Hall we tried in competition ten 
different types of houses in order to ascertain whether 
any of them showed any decided advantage over 
the night ark system, and in these houses we placed 
a number of different breeds and cross-breeds in 
order to watch the results of the different birds 
when they had been fattened. 

The houses were the most expensive, and were 
beheved to be the best that could be obtained in 
England, but the night arks proved to be much the 
most satisfactory and best in every respect. 

Of the breeds and cross-breeds we tried, the Cou 
Cou de Mahne crossed with the Speckled Sussex 
made the best bird for fatting purposes. 

I have now had four seasons' experience fatting 
chickens, and for all-round merit, from a commercial 
point of view, have come to the conclusion that the 
Buff Orpington is the best to use. It may not give 
quite as fine flesh or be of quite as good a shape 
as the Sussex or Jubilee Orpington, or as an Indian 
Game crossed with a Dorking; but from a profit-and- 
loss point of view, that is, from the point of view of 
the person attempting to rear table chicken, to be 
sold as early and as late in the season as possible, 
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Four Eggs = One Pullet 

on the wholesale meat markets, I believe the Buff 
Orpington to be the best. 

Probably at shows of table chickens the pure 
Buff Orpington would not win the prize, but this 
does not matter ; what does matter is what will pay 
a producer best to produce when he has to sell his 
produce solely for commercial purposes on the 
wholesale meat markets. 

At Morden Hall we had 130 stock birds (hens) 
which produced 8974 eggs in the season, that is, 
748 dozen, at a cost of {fix : 6 : 3 for food and all 
charges, including the cost of the cockerels' keep. 
Each hen therefore produced during the breeding 
season 69 eggs, at a cost of is. 7|d. per dozen. Had 
these eggs been sold at 2s. 6d. per dozen there would 
have been a profit of 4s. 3d. per bird. 

The following facts are interesting. 

Each hen produced roughly 70 eggs. If they 
had all been set and properly incubated and the 
chickens carefully reared, 2 eggs should have been 
sufficient to produce a chicken, and therefore each 
hen would have produced 35 ; taking half of these as 
pullets this represents an output of 17 piillets per 
hen per season. 

One cannot reckon on less than 4 eggs to produce 
a pullet. I have seen it stated that in America the 
large establishments allow 8 eggs per pullet. But I 
should say that, were eggs carefully incubated and 
the chickens reared under close personal attention, 
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stock Birds 

4 to 5 eggs to a pullet would be a very fair estimate 
of the number required. Therefore, any one wishing 
to produce looo pullets per year should put down 
a plant capable of incubating 4000 to 5000 eggs per 
season, which would require the output of 70 hens. 
One hundred and forty hens should produce suffi- 
cient eggs for an output of 2000 pullets per season, 
provided the whole of their eggs were carefully 
incubated, and their chickens carefully reared from 
December i to June. 

If a small-holder intends to go in for egg-produc- 
tion alone, and can obtain an assured market for 
hatching eggs at a fair price, say 2S. 6d. per dozen 
throughout the season, then the retention of pullets 
over their second season would be qiiite a wise pro- 
cedure, as they would pay him as well as if not 
better than keeping pullets in their first season for 
commercial egg production. 

I should say that the best breeds for any one to 
take up who was thinking of starting a farm to 
supply eggs for hatching purposes would be Buff 
Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, Rhode Islands, 
FaveroUes, and Leghorns. These are the best breeds 
for general all-round purposes, with the exception 
of Leghorns, which is essentially an egg-producing 
breed. 

The foods used and the general management of 
the stock birds at Morden Hall were exactly on the 
same hues as those of the 1000 laying pullets. 
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Weekly Egg Record 



A Weekly Record of the Eggs produced at Morden 
Hall by the 130 second season Hens in 1915 





Numter of Eggs 




Number of Eggs 


Date. 


produced duilng 


Date. 


produced during 




the Week. 




the Week. 


Dec. 4 


4 


Apr. 9 


491 


.. II 


13 


„ 16 


499 


„ 18 


43 


.. 23 


495 


.. 25 


94 


.. 30 


458 


Jan. I 


136 


May 7 


456 


» 8 


169 


.. 14 


400 


.. 15 


234 


21 


412 


» 22 


287 


„ 28 


409 


., 29 


322 


June 4 


340 


Feb. 5 


310 


„ II 


266 


„ 12 


356 


,. 18 


288 


,, 19 


374 


.. 25 


245 


„ 26 


422 


July 2 


235 


Mar. 5 


442 


9 


285 


„ 12 


486 


„ 16 


226 


„ 19 


470 


„ 24 


195 


„ 26 


469 


,. 30 


III 


Apr. 2 


519 







CHAPTER VI 

Chicken-Rearing 

A DESCRIPTION of the object of the demonstrations 
made by me for the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries at Morden Hall near Cambridge, and 
Hashngton HaU near Crewe, and of the methods 
adopted, is given below, together with some hints 
for the guidance of persons wishing to follow my 
method. 

The object of the demonstration was to give a 
practical illustration of the methods by which a 
regular supply of table chickens can be produced on 
a small-holding, during those months of the year 
in which the conditions are favourable to both 
rearing and marketing. The raising of chickens 
by this method should occupy only a portion of the 
small-holder's time, while the area of land devoted to 
the chickens would form only a portion of the total 
area of the holding. The demand for table poultry 
is constant, and at certain seasons of the year the 
supply of birds of suitable quahty is meagre, so that 
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3000 to 4000 Chickens 

there is little difficulty in securing satisfactory 
markets for a steady supply of uniform quality. 

My aim was to raise during the season from 
3000 to 4000 chickens, weighing from 3J lbs. to 4 lbs., 
and, in order to accompUsh this, incubation com- 
menced at the beginning of December and continued 
until the early part of June. The birds reach 
marketable size in from 12 to 16 weeks, and thus the 
last batch of chickens was ready for sale about the 
middle of October. 

Area of Land required for Chicken-Rearing 
In order to raise 3000 to 4000 chickens during 
the period indicated it has been found necessary to 
utilise about 3 to 4 acres of land per year. The land 
selected should be fairly hght, and it should not have 
been occupied by poultry for some considerable 
time previous to its use as a rearing-ground. The 
chickens should not be raised year after year on the 
same ground, but arrangements should be made to 
change the site every year so that each plot of 3 to 4 
acres carries poultry once in three or four years. The 
land occupied by the birds will receive a consider- 
able amount of manure during the season, which 
will greatly increase the following year's hay crop. 

Capital required 
The initial capital required in normal times for 
raising chickens on the scale undertaken by me is 
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Chicken-Rearing 

from £250 to £300, and a considerable portion of this 
amount is devoted to the purchase of the necessary 
apphances. The minimum equipment required for 
an output of 3000 chickens per season is given 
below : 

Pre-Way Prices 

4 incubators at £6 : 5s. 

14 brooders at £-i : los. 

24 houses at £1 : los. 

31 rolls 4-foot netting at 9s. 6d 

12 rolls 2-foot netting at gs. 6d. 

500 stakes at Jd. . 

Bamboo 

Pegs 

24 water-pans at yd. 

24 grit-pans at yd. . 

24 feeding-tins at 4d. 

14 grit-tins for brooders at is. 

48 food-tins at 2d. . 

12 food-boxes at is. 

2 barrows at i6s. . 

1 water barrow 
6 tins for mixing food at 3s. 3d, 

2 corn-bins at 7s. 6d. 
4 corn-bins at 4s. . 
6 market-baskets at 8s. 6d. 

3 food-baskets at is. 6d. 
60 food-tins at 4jd. 
I weighing machine 
I weighing machine 
Buckets, etc. . 
Kettles and sundries 



£ s. 


i. 


25 





49 





36 





14 14 


6 


5 14 





I 


10 


I 





I 





14 





14 





8 





14 





8 





12 





I 12 





I 10 





19 


6 


15 





16 





2 II 





4 


6 


I 2 


6 


I 10 





I 





I 





6 
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Avoid Crowding 

Laying out the Ground 

The method of laying out the ground and of 
utihsing the appHances was readily appreciated by 
those who visited my demonstrations. A small 
portion of ground near the dwelling-house was set 
aside for the reception of two or three brooders, into 
which the chickens were placed when they first left 
the incubators, and in which they remained for two 
weeks in order that they might be under constant 
observation, and be trained to run up to the hover 
of the brooder when they felt cold, and so avoid the 
risk of " packing " or crowding. 

The remainder of the ground was laid out for the 
reception of the brooders and Sussex Arks into 
which these chickens were gradually drafted. Each 
brooder was placed in a run enclosed by wire-netting 
2 feet high, supported by Ught stakes placed at 
intervals. These runs may conveniently measure 
6 yards by 20 yards, and were used for the chickens 
up to the age of seven weeks. 

Each Sussex Ark was placed in a run measuring 
30 yards by 10 yards, enclosed by wire-netting 4 
feet high supported by stakes. Access was gained 
to the larger runs by an arrangement which per- 
mitted of a short length of the wire-netting between 
two posts being swung aside. When seven weeks 
old the chickens were transferred to these arks in 
lots of 60. The plan followed at Morden Hall was 
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Ch icken - Rearing 

to lay out the runs for the younger chickens near 
the centre of the ground, while those of the older 
chickens were placed outside and extended to the 
limits of the area. This was designed in order to 
prevent the depredations of stoats, etc. During 
1915 I had not sufficient land for this purpose, and 
in consequence lost a large number of Uttle chickens 
from this cause. Paths were provided which gave 
access to the pens, and permitted the food being 
conveyed to the birds with the least expenditure 
of labour ; galvanised iron food -bins containing 
grain and grit were placed in convenient positions 
near the runs. The object in selecting and arrang- 
ing the apphances and in planning the runs was to 
secure ef&ciency and economy, and prevent loss 
from vermin, and to faciUtate the adoption of a 
standardised method of management which was 
calculated to produce uniform results. 

Supply of Eggs for Hatching 

The eggs bought for hatching were selected from 
breeds which are suitable for table purposes, and 
eggs of pure Sussex, pure FaveroUes, and first crosses 
of these breeds may be recommended. The eggs 
should be the produce of hens in their second year, 
and the pens from which the eggs are obtained 
should be judiciously mated. It is of the utmost 
importance that the breeding stock should be 
vigorous and healthy. The eggs used for artificial 
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Hot-Air Incubators 

incubation should be as fresh as possible, and should 
preferably be not more than a week old when placed 
in the incubator. There are great advantages in 
securing a local supply of eggs, and there is hkely 
to be a definite gain in the percentage of chickens 
hatched when the eggs are procured locally as com- 
pared with eggs obtained from a distance. In this 
connection attention may be directed to the possi- 
bihty of co-operation among several poultry-keepers, 
some of whom might devote their attention to pro- 
ducing the eggs and others to rearing the chickens, 
as described in Chapter I. 

In the case of the Morden Hall demonstration, 
during the first season from 300 to 400 eggs for 
hatching were bought each week from December 
I to June 7 ; and the approximate prices paid per 
dozen by me were as follows : December, 3s. ; 
January, 2S. 6d. ; February, 2s. 3d. ; March, 2S. ; 
April and May, is. 6d. During the second season 
the bulk of the eggs were produced on the place. 



Incubators 

The eggs were hatched in incubators of the hot- 
air type, which varied in capacity from 150 to 390 
eggs ; at least one incubator was started each week 
during the hatching period. I kept three or four 
incubators constantly at work, and held additional 
machines in reserve in case of need or accident, and 
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Chicken^ Rearing 

to allow for the necessary cleaning and overhauling 
of the machines after each hatching period. 

The weekly supply of eggs was received on 
Saturday, and the eggs were prepared for placing 
in the incubator next day. This is found to be a 
convenient arrangement, as the chickens are then 
taken out of the machine on a Monday morning. 

The eggs were turned twice daily until the 
eighteenth day ; on the seventh day they were 
tested and the infertiles set aside for feeding the 
chickens in the second week. 

There are several reliable makes of both hot- 
water and hot-air incubators on the market, and 
the operator is advised to follow carefully the in- 
structions provided by the maker for working the 
particular machine selected. 

The room in which the incubators are placed 
should be one in which a fairly equable temperature 
(if possible facing north) can be maintained, it 
should be free from vibration, and, while adequately 
ventilated, it should be free from draughts. 

Rearing (Total Period, 12-16 Weeks) 

The chickens were left in the incubator until the 
twenty-second day, when they were transferred 
to the brooders. For the first two weeks, as has 
already been pointed out, they remained in a portion 
of the rearing-ground where they were kept under 
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Peat Moss for Brooders 

constant observation. The brooders selected for use 
were of the hot-air type. Those used for raising 
chickens on the scale undertaken by me must be 
capable of giving satisfactory results when worked 
in the open under the severe conditions of mid- 
winter, and also under the very different conditions 
which prevail in the late spring. They must be 
simple in construction and should not demand in- 
cessant attention. The brooders used at Morden 
Hall were capable of accommodating 60 chickens 
up to the age of from 5 to 7 weeks, and hence a 
hatch of 120 chickens required the use of two 
brooders. Two lamps were provided for each 
machine in order that one might be cleaned and 
filled whilst the other was in use. The brooders 
were cleaned out regularly once a week until the 
chicks were four weeks old, and twice a week after- 
wards. Peat moss was used for covering the floors 
of the brooders. 

If the small-holder has the necessary accom- 
modation it is best, though not essential, to keep 
the Httle chickens indoors in indoor brooders 
during the first week or 10 days of their lives. 

Feeding and Management 

First week. — During the first week the little birds 
were provided at frequent intervals with just as 
much of the following dry chick mixture as they 
would clear up, or when I had not time to make it 
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Chicken^ Rearing 



up, I bought instead 'Armitage's best dry chick 

feed : 

Dry Chick Feed Mixture 

Wheat (cracked) . . .5° per cent 

MiUet . 



Canary seed . 
Best meat 
Maize (cracked) 
Rice 



10 
20 
10 

5 

5 



An unlimited supply of pure water was always 
provided, and grit was scattered on the floor of the 
brooder, and was constantly available throughout 
the whole process of rearing. 

On the third day they were allowed down into 
the cold department of their brooders,, and outside 
into small wired runs attached to the end of the 
brooders when one week old. 

Second week. — During the second week the birds 
were fed in the following way, their grass runs 
being made gradually larger and larger by shifting 
the sticks supporting the 2-foot wire netting : 



At daybreak . ... 

At 9 A.M. .... 

At 12 noon .... 
At 2.30 p M. . 

At 6 P.M. (or half-an-hour before 
sunset, according to the season) 



Chick feed 
Hard-boiled egg 
Chick feed 
Chick feed 

Chick feed 



Bread and milk or rice pudding makes an 
excellent substitute for their grain feed at 12 noon. 
When the chickens were two weeks old they were 
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Avoid "Sloppy" Food 

moved to a brooder in the centre of the rearing field, 
and were confined for one day in a small wire run 
attached to the end of the machine. This small 
run was then removed, and the chickens had access 
to the larger run, 20 yards x 6 yards, in which the 
brooder was placed. 

Third and fourth weeks. — ^Two tins, one containing 
groats and one preserved meat, and fitted with 
wire guards to prevent the birds scratching out the 
food, were placed overnight in the brooder so that 
the first feed might be obtained at daybreak. These 
tins were removed at 7 a.m. when the birds were let 
out of the brooder. At 9 A.M. soft food was given, 
consisting of biscuit meal and 10 per cent of meat. 
The biscuit meal and meat meal were mixed with 
boihng water and dried off with equal parts of sifted 
barley-meal and sharps. The mixture when prepared 
should be crumbly, the utmost care being taken 
to mix the ingredients thoroughly and avoid the 
use of " sloppy " food, which is a frequent cause of 
trouble. At 11 a.m. I went round with four pails, 
one of chick feed, one of meat, one of groats, and 
one of corn for chickens over 4 weeks. I first placed 
in the groat tin what I judged would be sufiicient 
for the morning feed, then if wanted a handful of 
meat in the meat tin, then I scattered on the ground 
any dust or any surplus grain left over in the grain 
tins, and filled up with chick feed or wheat and maize 
ready for the evening feed. At i p.m. soft food 
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Chicken- Rearing 

prepared as described above was again given to the 
chickens. About 6 p.m., or earher according to the 
season, the birds receive as much dry chick feed as 
they will eat, also in wired tins from which the 
grain cannot be "scratched out. 

When 4 weeks old the chickens were divided into 
lots of 40, and each lot provided with a separate 
brooder and an enclosed wire run as before. 

Fifth, sixth, and seventh weeks. — ^At the beginning 
of the fifth week after hatching, and until they were 
seven weeks old, the chickens are fed as in the fourth 
week, but instead of the chick feed they receive a 
mixture consisting of 85 per cent whole wheat 
and 15 per cent cracked maize. 

When the chicks were seven weeks old they were 
moved to the larger runs and housed in Sussex Arks. 
The Sussex Arks are provided with slatted floors 
through which the manure falls. Wooden floors are 
placed on the ground below the arks in order that the 
manure may be collected and utihsed. Sacks should 
be placed over the slats for the first two weeks. 

Eighth to sixteenth week. — At 7 A.M. the birds 
received a mixture composed of : 

Meat meal . . .1 lb."j 

Biscuit meal . . . z ,, |- = 4jlbs. 

Bran . . . . ij „ J 

This amount is soaked in li^ gallons of boiling 
water and dried off with : 

Barley meal . 2 lbs. | Fine sharps . 9 lbs. 
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Care in Selecting Poods 

This ration was given to the birds again at i p.m. 
The evening feed consists of 90 per cent of whole 
wheat and 10 per cent of cracked maize. 

An alternative system of feeding which has 
proved advantageous is as follows : 

7 A.M. Soft food (as described above). 
10.30 A.M. A half feed of mixed grain. 
1.30 P.M. A half feed of the soft food. 

6 P.M. As much mixed grain as the birds will eat. 

The Quality of Foods used 
The quaUty of the meals and grain used for 
feeding is a matter of considerable importance. All 
the feeding-stuffs should be sweet, and freshly 
milled meals should be used when possible. If the 
feeding-stuffs are bought in quantity they should be 
stored in suitable bins so that they may not de- 
teriorate. The ingredients used by me are such as 
can be obtained everjrwhere, but care should be 
taken in selecting them, as experience has proved 
that the health, and consequently the rapid growth 
and development of the birds, is largely dependent 
on the care exercised in this matter, i.e. in the foods 
being absolutely fresh. 

Marketing 

When the birds are between 12 and 16 weeks old 

they should weigh from 3^ lbs. to 4 lbs., and were sold 

during 1912, 1913, and 1914 by contract at prices 

var3dng from 3s. 9d. each in April to 2s. 6d. each 
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in September. They were sent away alive in 
crates containing 12 to 20 birds, the purchaser 
paying carriage. This method has advantages in 
that it saves the rearer a considerable amount 
of trouble and removes anxiety regarding market 
fluctuations, for the season's output is sold before- 
hand at fixed rates for the different months, but 
the price should not drop for first-class birds below 
2s. gd., and then only during September and 
October. 

On the other hand, " finished " birds, while their 
preparation involves additional expense in food 
and skilled labour, command a better market and 
would possibly yield a higher return. In 1915 all 
the birds, both fatted and unfatted, were sold by 
Mr. C. Brookes, 208 Central Market, at the ruling 
wholesale market prices. 

It must be remembered that artificial rearing 
necessitates constant personal attention, care, and 
sympathy. The operator takes the place of the 
mother-hen, consequently if his mind is too much 
occupied with other things the little chickens suffer. 
There are good hens from the point of view of 
mothers and bad hens, and in much the same way 
there are good rearers and bad rearers. If a hen 
neglects her chickens during the first few weeks of 
their lives they will die, and in much the same way 
if a rearer neglects the little chickens under his care 
they may die. 
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"Too Many Cooks" 

In artificial incubating and rearing too many 
cooks spoU the broth. During my last season at 
Morden Hall three people had a hand in the rearing. 
One person working an incubator, and having full 
and complete control without any break throughout 
the whole hatch, will get much better results than 
when two or three people have a hand in it. This 
also applies to the rearing. There is a sympathy 
between the operator and the incubator and the 
operator and the brooders which seems to be lost 
as soon as the control is divided. 

With a properly arranged cottage and land, and 
being left quietly alone to devote the whole of his 
time and attention to his work, a small-holder or 
other person can undoubtedly make a first-rate Hving 
out of chicken-rearing for table purposes alone. 

As an indication of the unsuitabihty of Morden 
Hall for the purpose of producing a successful table 
chicken rearing experiment from the point of view 
of profit and loss, the cost of transport per bird 
from the farm to London (where they were sold) 
worked out at slightly over 4|d. per head, which is 
about 3f d. per head in excess of what it ought to be. 
The above unnecessary, excessive charge was in 
itself sufiicient to mar if not to ruin the balance 
sheet of a commercial test experiment, as such an 
unnecessary charge would in itself have represented 
a reduction of the small-holder's income, on an out- 
put of 4000 chickens, of over £50 per year. 
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Chicken- Rearing 

I give below a table showing what the birds cost 
during the four seasons 1912-1915, when my work 
was under the observation of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, for raw material, that is, for food, eggs, and oil. 

In 1912 I was working under good conditions, and 
after pajdng for the raw material, that is, food, 
eggs, and oil, there was a profit balance on the cost 
of the raw material over the selhng price of is. ofd. 
per bird ; in 1913 there was 9^d. ; in 1914, loid. ; 
and in 1915, lo^d. 

Had the egg charge in 1915 not been greater 
than in 1912, as there was no reason why it should 
have been as all the eggs were purchased dming 
1912, whereas most of them were produced on the 
spot in 1915, then the profit per bird would have 
been is. 2|d. per head. Had it been the same in 
1914 there would have been a profit of is. ijd. per 
bird, and in 1913, lofd. 

The increased egg charge which marred the 
financial results of my chicken-rearing experiments 
during 1913 and 1914 was mainly due to the increased 
rate of mortahty brought about owing to the work 
being used for demonstrational purposes, having 
to continually attend to visitors, and to losses from 
hawks, crows, stoats, owls, etc., due to my not having 
time to properly look after them, also owing to the 
control of the rearing being divided, and the rearing 
field being much too far from the dwelling-house 
and not under observation from it. 
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Railway Station within a Mile 

Commercial success in table chicken rearing 
depends, firstly, on the situation and suitability of 
the holding, and secondly, on what one might term 
having proper knowledge, that is, by having the 
necessary experience and knowledge oneself, or 
being guided by some one who has, to be able to 
select a chain of well-tried methods, appliances, foods, 
and marketing procedure. The personal effort 
alone, no matter how persevering and attentive, will 
not avail unless it is supplemented by such know- 
ledge. 

To produce the best commercial results a properly 
designed dry small-holding in a proper situation 
for such a purpose should be used. Proper eggs, in 
regard to freshness, etc., must be obtainable at 
reasonable prices, produced by a proper age of hen 
mated to cockerels hatched at the proper time of 
the year. The eggs must be incubated in incubators 
properly selected for the purpose in view, and the 
chickens must be reared in properly selected foster- 
mothers, and then transported to a proper tjrpe of 
commercial house in a properly designed system of 
runs. The birds must be properly fed in a proper 
manner on foods bought at commercial prices, and be 
of a proper breed. The holding should be properly 
situated near a railway station within one mile or 
so, and the birds properly and regularly marketed 
in a proper condition immediately they have arrived 
at their most profitable stage. 
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The necessity of having such a chain of proper 
conditions can only be appreciated by some one who 
has had many years of practical experience as a 
table chicken rearer. 

I think that a fair estimate of the total cost 
of a plant to produce a table chicken is is., i.e. for 
incubators, foster-mothers, houses, feeding utensils, 
and everything; and the profit as a reward for a 
small-holder's labour should be about is. per bird. 

Approximate estimates of capital required and 
financial results which may be expected from the 
individuaUstic effort when apphed to table bird 
production under practical working conditions : 

Pre-War Conditions 



Total Num- 
ber of 
Chickens to 
be produced 
per Year. 


Plant will 
cost approx. 


Live Stock 
will cost 
approx. 


Total cost 
approx. 


Profit to 

Small-holder 

per Year 

approx. 


Land 
necessary 
per Year. 


lOOO 
2000 
3000 
4000 


100 
150 
200 


£25 

75 
100 


£75 

225 
300 


£50 
100 

200 


Acres. 

i 

3 



An output of 4000 table chickens per season 
would just about keep a boy and man fully em- 
ployed for six months. During the other six months 
they could put their time to other things and thus 
considerably increase their income. 
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Expenses and Profits 
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CHAPTER VII 

Diseases, Medicine, and General 
Information 

The following are the only medicines I use and find 
necessary 

The only medicines used by me during my experi- 
ments were the following, a supply of which was 
always kept on hand. 

Epsom Salts. — Once every week I gave the birds 
Epsom salts in their soft food, their food was mixed 
up in large galvanised baths, each bath of food 
requiring one and a half gallons of boiling water, in 
each i|-gallon kettle was dissolved a good handful 
of Epsom salts. 

Castor Oil. — If any of the birds were at any time 
noticed to be off their feed and looking seedy, they 
were at once caught and each given a teaspoonful 
of castor oil. 

Cod Liver Oil. — If any of the birds were noticed 
to be suffering from bronchitis or colds they were 
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Cod Liver Oil for Chickens 

given a small teaspoonful of cod liver oU. Cod liver 
oil was also found to be an excellent thing for 
mixing in with the small chickens' food. 

Olive Oil. — If any of the very young chickens 
were noticed to be not looking well, they were at 
once given a small quantity of olive oil. 

Permanganate of Potash. — Before the water- 
cart was taken out to the runs a small quantity of 
permanganate of potash was placed in the water, 
just suf&cient to give it a light claret colour. A 
bottle containing permanganate of potash in solu- 
tion was always kept at hand for this purpose. 

Izal. — One teaspoonful was put into the i|- 
gallon kettles of boiUng water used for mixing each 
bath of soft food, this was sometimes kept up for 
several weeks. 

Conkey's Roup Cure. — ^When there were any signs 
of roupy colds the birds were at once isolated, a small 
portion of the powder placed on their tongue, and 
for several days they would have a small quantity 
of this roup powder placed in their drinking water. 

In cases of crop binds I give the birds two tea- 
spoonfuls of oUve oil with a little warm water, and 
gently work the crops with my hand until it becomes 
soft. This is repeated every two or three hours 
until the bird is well. 

Red Mite. — ^There is no real lasting cure except 
creosote all houses, and foster-mothers should be 
creosoted inside and out yearly. I prefer creosote 
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General Information 

to paint because of red mite. It is best to creosote 
all woodwork about July or August as, if one waits 
longer, the wood gets too wet and soddened and 
therefore will not absorb it. When all woodwork 
is creosoted yearly limewash is unnecessary. 

Grey Ticks. — If the Mttle chickens look at any 
time unwell without any apparent cause their heads 
and necks should be examined, and if any grey ticks 
are found their heads and necks should be well 
rubbed with lard to which may be added a Httle 
flower of sulphur. Ticks and red mites unless kept 
under are about the worst curses to table -chicken 
rearing. They retard their growth and therefore 
the chickens' flesh costs more to produce. 

Hints on choosing an Incubator. — For people in 
Groups 2, 3, 4, and 6, who wish to start hatching 
operations early in the season, and to have one or 
two incubators, I recommend the hot-water type of 
6o- or loo-egg size. Such incubators can be worked 
in a passage, or empty room, and no matter what 
the outside temperature may be they can always be 
relied upon to keep their heat. At times, during 
the winter months when I have had only one large 
hot-air incubator working by itself, I have found a 
difficulty in keeping up the heat, but when two or 
three are working together in one room then there 
is no difficulty on this score, as they help each other 
in maintaining their heat. 

For people in Groups 5 or 7 probably the 400-egg 
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Foster-Mother Hints 

size hot-air incubator will prove the best, but when 
the trays are full of eggs they are rather too heavy 
for a woman to hft ; and therefore instead of a 400- 
egg size two 150-egg machines, with a spare machine, 
so that when the eggs are tested out on the seventh 
day the two 150 machines may be filled up with the 
fertile eggs from the other. This arrangement seems 
to work with some people better than having a 
400-egg machine ; as for some reason the 150-egg 
size (hot air) appears to give better hatching results 
than the 400 (hot air). Of course such an arrange- 
ment entails a larger expenditure of capital, more 
room is required, and there are three lamps to 
attend to instead of one. 

For people in Group 8, and in some cases for 
those in Group 7, a mammoth incubator may be the 
best. These people, unhke those in No. 7 (who wish 
to start operations in December and go on until 
June), wish to hatch out the greater proportion of 
their birds in as short a space of time as possible in 
the middle of the spring, that is, about March and 
April. This being of special importance to people 
who are going in for Leghorns for intensive and 
semi-intensive winter egg production. 

It is better for people in Groups i and 2 to use 
broody hens rather than incubators. 

Hints on choosing a Foster-mother. — I most cer- 
tainly recommend individual brooders for people 
in Groups 3, 4, 6, and 7 ; for people in Groups 5 and 
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General Information 

8 a larger brooder house may be best. Brooder 
houses are excellent things from the middle of 
February to the middle of April, but I do not 
care for them in December, January, May, and 
June. For people who are going in for a short 
hatching season, that is, who wish to hatch out a 
large number of birds in a short space of time, 
brooder houses are perhaps necessary ; but for such 
people as smaU-holders in Group 7, who lay them- 
selves out for a long rearing season, with compara- 
tively few stock birds, the individual brooder 
is decidedly the best. They are perhaps a Uttle 
more trouble, but the little extra attention they 
require is rather an advantage than otherwise, 
because it means that the attendant has to be more 
out and about amongst the Httle chickens. 

For people in Groups 3, 4, and 6 who intend to 
have only one or two brooders, and then to keep 
them close at home, in a more or less sheltered 
position, hot-water brooders of the t3rpe made by 
Spratts, Tamlin, etc., are perhaps the best. For 
other people working on a larger scale who also have 
sheltered positions brooders with stable lamps do 
excellently, but for people in Group 7, who have to 
work in exposed windy spots, and wish to have, say 
30 at work, then foster-mothers such as I use I 
believe to be the best. 

I have tried every kind and system of brooders, 
and this brooder question is the most difficult of all 
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Anthracite Stores 

the poultry questions, and if people are not properly 
advised on this point according to their groups, then 
no matter if all their other factors are right they 
will fail. 

For theoretical people, that is, people without 
sufficient practical experience, say, of less than six 
years of chicken-rearing on a large commercial scale 
for market purposes, i.e. for table birds, to recom- 
mend large brooder houses and mammoth incubators 
to small-holders and people in the wrong group is 
a very wrong procedure, as in my opinion they 
are sending such people to certain ruin. 

Seven years ago I made a large number of experi- 
ments, covering several months, with stoves burning 
anthracite or coke for chicken-rearing, the idea of 
which was to place from 600 to 1000 Uttle chickens 
in one large room with a specially designed stove in 
the centre, round which the chickens gathered and 
took up their position according to the heat they 
required. After many months' work I managed to 
get it to work satisfactorily, but gave up the idea 
because I found that to use such a machine would 
necessitate my rearranging the whole of my plans ; 
and if I continued developing it I would have had 
to give up the individuaUstic effort, that is the small- 
holder effort, for that of the capitahst. 

For people in Groups 8 and 9 these brooders may 
work in well, but they are not, in my opinion, suitable 
for people in the other groups, as such machines 
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cannot be worked economically with a few chickens 
in them, and to hatch out looo chickens per week 
necessitates a large plant and wotdd be far beyond 
an ordinary smaU-holder's means. Two thousand 
hatchable eggs would be required at one time, and 
if hatching weekly was followed, which, owing to the 
dif&culty of obtaining a reliable and constant supply 
of fertile eggs, is the correct thing to do, 16,000 
growing chickens would be on the place at one time, 
which would require several hands, and such an 
undertaking would be only suitable for capitahsts, 
that is to people in Group No. 8, or day-old chick 
men No. 9. 

I understand that in America during the last 
year or two this type of brooder has been greatly 
improved, and can now be used economically for 
broods as small as 250, in which case they may be 
useful to smaU-holders. 

I have spent ten years in investigating this 
brooder question, under aU kinds of conditions, from 
the point of view of people in Group 7. 

Buying Day-old Chickens. — If one can buy day- 
old chickens from December to June as reliable as 
one can hatch them oneself, then I say by all means 
do so, and do not bother about hatching your own ; 
but unfortunately in my experience one cannot do 
this, and therefore it is best to have one's own in- 
cubators, and hatch out one's own chickens and thus 
have a certain amount of control over their quality. 
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When one has one's own incubators and hatches 
out one's own chickens one knows something about 
their origin, and if it be found that the chickens are 
turning out weakly, then it is possible to trace the 
reason. Sometimes I have bought day-old chickens 
and they have been most satisfactory, but on the 
other hand I have bought them and they have turned 
out anything but satisfactory. I strongly recom- 
mend small-holders, cottagers, etc., not to buy day- 
old chickens but to hatch their own. My remarks 
about buying eggs for hatching also appUes to day-old 
chickens. For those people who wish to rear up to 
1000 chickens yearly, for egg production, and these 
mostly during February, March, and April, it is 
undoubtedly their best plan to keep their own stock 
birds, and thus have full control over the quality 
of the eggs they set ; and in order to introduce 
fresh blood, i.e. cockerels, such people might buy 
two or three settings of eggs early in the season, 
or a few early hatched cockerels during June or 

July. 

Sale of Poultry Manure. — It is best to advertise 
in one's local paper. The price, provided it is 
absolutely pure and kept under cover, should range 
from £i to £5 per ton. 

Selling Eggs and Poultry. — I sold practically the 
whole of my produce during 1915 through Mr. 
Charles Brookes, 208 Central Meat Market, London, 
at very satisfactory prices. It is best either to deal 
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with a large salesman on the wholesale market or 
direct with a large shop, but in the long run I think 
producers will find it will pay theni best to be 
their own forwarding agents and stick to the 
salesman in the large centres, such as London, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, Leeds, Sheffield, etc. 

Sale of Feathers. — I sold all my feathers through 
Mr. C. Brookes during both years 1914 and 1915. 

Buying Eggs for Hatching Purposes. — I prefer to 
buy my eggs from ordinary farmers' wives and 
daughters, who take an interest in their poultry, 
and give them free range. 

I seldom get good results, i.e. strong, robust 
chickens, from eggs produced by speciaUst poultry 
farmers, who keep their birds in runs, and make a 
speciality of eggs for hatching purposes, and this 
is particularly noticeable towards the end of the 
breeding season. The more natural the conditions 
under which stock birds are kept, such as ordinary 
farmyard conditions, the better quahty their eggs 
will be for hatching purposes, and the stronger the 
chickens when hatched. Hens which are kept in 
runs, with the sole object of producing as many eggs 
as possible, in as short a time as possible, to be sold 
for hatching purposes are, immediately they have 
produced their batch, transferred to a broody coop, 
knocked off their broodiness as quickly as possible, 
and put back into the breeding-pens. The germs 
in these eggs will naturally under this forcing 
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The Farmyard Hen 

process not be nearly as strong as in the case of the 
farmyard hen, which usually, immediately she comes 
broody (in the spring) is allowed to sit, bring up her 
brood, and then lay another batch. 

Contrary to general behef I find that the birds 
which are fittest to produce the strongest and most 
satisfactory stock are in the hands of the ordinary 
farmer, cottager, or small -holder, who keep their 
birds under farmyard conditions, and not in the 
condition of that of the specialist poultry farmer. 

Books. — I strongly recommend anybody thinking 
of going in for fatting to buy the two following books 
on this subject. Fattening Fowls, by E. Cobbs (is. 
id.). The Feathered World, 9 Arundel Street, Strand, 
W.C. ; and How to Fatten Fowls (is. id.), by J. W. 
Hurst, The Poultry Press, Ltd., 154 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 

In Case of Disease. — In my early days I used to 
apply to Mr. W. Hooley, Poultry Expert to The 
Poultry World, 154 Fleet Street, E.G., who gave me 
excellent advice. 

Advertising for Eggs for Incubators, etc. — I usually 
use the columns of The Poultry World, 154 Fleet 
Street, E.G., but all the poultry papers, such as 
Feathered World, Poultry, etc., are good ; and any 
beginner cannot do better than subscribe to one of 
these papers. If at any time he is in trouble he 
should at once write to the editor for advice. 

My opinions do not in all things coincide with 
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theirs, but they have to cater for all groups of 
poultry keepers, whereas I specialise and have con- 
centrated my attention for many. years entirely on 
the one. 

All poultry keepers should apply to The Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries for copies of their 
pamphlets on Poultry, which are suppUed free. 
Letters to them for this purpose need not be 
stamped. 

For the guidance of people taking up poultry I 
give below a Ust of firms from whom I obtain my 
appUances and foods. 

I have never accepted a commission in my Hfe, 
and have no intention of doing so, therefore in 
recommending any particular food, apphance, book, 
paper, etc., I have no axe of my own to grind. My 
object is merely to give helpful information, and 
my opinions are quite unbiassed. 

The following are not advertisements, and I am 
not receiving any payment for any advertisement 
in this book, the names are merely given as a help 
and guidance to the reader. 

Night Arks. — These are made for me by Horace 
Stephens, Incubator Manufacturer, Tuffley, Glou- 
cester. He has also made many of my foster- 
mothers, and I have always found his workmanship 
excellent. 

Incubators. — I principally use Cj^her incubators, 
sold by the Cypher Incubator Company, 115 Fins- 
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bury Pavement, London, E.G. I have used these 
incubators for many years, and when under my own 
control have always obtained excellent results from 
"them. I have also used the following incubators — 
Spratt's, Tamlin's, Phipp's, Gloucester, and Stephens'. 
I found the Gloucester 150-egg size very good, and 
find their self-turning tray reliable and good. I 
used a Tamhn 60 hot-water incubator for several 
seasons. I found it small for my purpose, but the 
hatching results were excellent. 

The results obtained from incubators and foster- 
mothers when they are worked by several people 
cannot be taken as any criterion of their merit. 
Really satisfactory results wiU be obtained only when 
they have been entirely run under the control of one 
person. 

Foster-mothers. — My foster-mothers are made by 
Stephens of Gloucester and Randolf Meech, Poole. 
For many years I have bought goods from R. Meech, 
and have always found them surprisingly cheap and 
wonderfully good. 

My remarks with regard to' incubators also apply 
to foster-mothers. 

Personally I prefer R. Meech's old type of brooder 
to his new. 

Spare Lamps and Fittings. — John B. EveraU & 
Co., Battersea Works, Hayes, Middlesex. 

Wire-netting. — I have bought wire-netting from 
many firms, but can find none as good as that I obtain 
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from Tamlin, of St. Margaret's Works, Twickenham, 
London. 

Posts. — It is best to buy these locally from a local 
timber merchant. I usually pay about |d. each for 
mine, but have bought them as low as |d. The bark 
should be peeled off, the wood creosoted, and their 
points dipped in tar well above the point where 
they are to be driven into the ground. 

Bamboos. — (For the Uttle chicken runs.) I 
usually buy these from Messrs. Woods, Horticultural 
Merchants, Wood Green Station, London, N. 

Nest-boxes. — These were specially made for me to 
be used in conjunction with night arks, by R. Meech. 

Dropping-boards. — These were specially made for 
me to sUp under the night arks by Horace Stephens 
of Gloucester. 

Broody Coops. — These are the same as ordinary 
fatting coops, and were made by Messrs. Hafienden, 
Poultry Apphance Makers, near Heathfield, Sussex. 

Egg-boxes. — Robinson's Patents, 332 Goswell 
Road, London, E.G. 

Cramming Machine. — Neve Brothers, Poultry 
Apphance Makers, Heathfield, Sussex. 

Pens, Shaping Presses, and Fatting Coops. — 
Messrs. Haffenden, of Heathfield. 

Watering-pans. — Ordinary 12-inch galvanised iron 
wash-ups which could be bought at any local iron- 
monger before the war for about 6Jd. each. 

Grit-pans. — These are also just 12-inch galvanised 
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iron wash-ups, with holes in their bottoms to let 
out the rain-water, screwed on to a wooden plat- 
form, made up of two pieces of wood i6 inches by 
2 inches by |ths, let into one another cross-ways. 

Food-tins. — These are 12-inch round tins, which 
cost before the war 3^d. each, over which is fixed 
a wire guard, and they are then screwed on to 
platforms in the same way as the grit-pans. 

Sussex Ground Oats. — These were bought from 
Messrs. Arnold, Banbridge Mills, Paddock Wood, 
Kent. Before the war they cost from £8 to £10 
per ton. 

Fat for Fatting. — This was bought from H. 
Botting, General Merchant, The Stores, Church 
Street, Uckfield, Sussex. It cost about 36s. per cwt. 

Milk for Fatting {condensed). — The Anglo-Swiss 
Milk Company, 6 and 8 Eastcheap, London. 

Meat for Laying Birds. — Messrs. Spratts, Fen- 
church Street, London. It is very important to 
buy one's meat of a thoroughly rehable brand. I 
have tried many firms, but have found none as good 
or as reliable for this commodity as Messrs. Spratts. 
Messrs. Spratts buy very large quantities of meat 
for their dog biscuits, and therefore, being in the 
trade in a large way, are able to sell the very best 
quahty at a reasonable price. 

Chicken Meal. — I mix my own, but if people 
wish to buy I believe Messrs. Spratts is very good. 

Biscuit Dust. — I also buy this from Messrs, Spratts. 
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I buy it by the ton and therefore get it at wholesale 
prices. 

Fish Meal. — I do not recommend fish meal for 
little chickens, but it does very well for laying hens, 
and has the advantage of being cheaper than the 
best meat. The best known and most rehable 
brand is that sold by Mr. G. A. Palmer, Wykin, 
Hinckley. 

I understand that in the laying competitions 
Palmer's fish meal is used almost exclusively, which 
speaks for itself. 

Chick Feed. — I prefer to mix this myself, but 
when I have not time to do so, I buy Messrs. Armit- 
age's best quality. Their address is Poultry Food 
SpeciaUsts, Nottingham. 

Preserved Meat for Little Chickens. — ^This I also 
buy from Messrs. Armitage. 

Flint Grit. — I find Messrs. Tamlin, of Twicken- 
ham, keep excellent flint grit, always of a sharp 
uniform quality, and I buy mine almost exclusively 
from them, also my oyster shell. I find it is very 
important to have flint grit really sharp. There 
is a great deal on the market which is not nearly 
sharp enough. 

Conkey's Roup Cure from Finch & Fleming, Pull- 
oxhill, Ampthill, Beds. 

Izal. — Messrs. Newton & Chambers, Thornchffe, 
near Sheffield. 

Other Medicines. — ^These can all be bought at any 
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Medicines, Creosote, etc. 

chemists. The Epsom salts and cod liver oil are 
crude, i.e. not fit for human consumption. 

Creosote. — Boulton & Hajrwood, 64 Cannon 
Street, E.G. 

Paraffin. — The cheapest quality I could buy 
locally. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Experiments Needed 

Members of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and others during the past four years have repeatedly 
asked me, " What do you think should be done in 
order to rapidly develop the poultry industry from 
the point of view of the production of table poultry 
and eggs, that is, the production of an important 
branch of our food supply ? " And my answer has 
invariably been, " The right thing for you to do is to 
erect a model small-holding in a favourable situation 
on thirteen acres or so of dry old grass land, within 
a mile of a railway station, and within thirty miles 
of the proposed marketing centre. Everything 
should be arranged on this small-holding to produce 
the GREATEST POSSIBLE PROFIT with the least 
possible expenditure of capital and labour." 

No matter where table poultry is produced in 
England, it will cost for raw material, that is for 
food, eggs, and oil, about the same. These charges 
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Controlling Standing Charges 

are fixed and cannot be very much altered ; the 
food charge, which is the largest, being chiefly con- 
trolled by the ruhng price of wheat and oats. The 
other standing charges, however, can, to some extent, 
be controlled by selecting a suitable situation near 
a station and the proposed marketing centre, and 
designing the general arrangement of the holding 
so as to reduce the labour to a minimum. 

The selHng price may vary to a certain extent, 
but provided the birds are sent to large centres, such 
as London, Liverpool, Manchester, etc., and the 
birds are uniformly of the very best quahty, the 
variation in price wiU not be great. 

In order to explain my meaning I have drawn up 
a balance-sheet showing exactly what the various 
charges to produce a table chicken about 4 lb. 
weight should be, when the work has been conducted 
by a small-holder under the best, i.e. properly 
selected conditions. Each item has been carefully 
thought out, and I do not think any practical man 
will dispute any of them except in so far that he may 
say he can do much better. 

I take as my basis that all the birds are to be 
Buff Orpingtons, as this breed, although it can be 
improved by judicious crossing with such breeds as 
Indian Game, FaveroUe, Dorking, Sussex, etc., is, 
I believe, the best as a pure breed for commercial 
table purposes. 

In the balance-sheet I estimate that each chicken 
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should cost for raw material as follows in normal 
times : ., ^ 



For food 
For eggs 
For oil 



s. 

I 
o 
o 



5i 

5 

of 



I loj 



and sell when from 3^ to 4 lbs. at an average price 
of 3s. 2|d., including value of manure collected and 
sold (|d.), free of transport to station and com- 
mission charges. This leaves a margin of is. 3|d. 
between the cost of the necessary raw material and 
the net selling price, which represents is. for the 
small-holder's labour and profit, and 3|d. to meet 
the other necessary standing charges. These charges 
on an output of 4000 chickens being : 

Repairs, etc. . 
Railway carriage at id. 
Rent (3 acres) . 
Miscellaneous . 
Depreciation . 

^56 6 o 
that is, 3fd. 

Now, if the situation of the holding is such that 
the transport charge comes to 4f d. per head, as it 
did during my 1915 experiments for the Government 
at Morden Hall, instead of id., as it should, then the 
small-holder's profit will be reduced by 25 per cent. 

The situation of the holding should be most 
carefuUy selected so that the small-holder's balance 
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BaIance=Sheet not Fanciful 

of IS. is not in any way unnecessarily encroached 
upon. 

This balance-sheet, after ten years of practical 
experience, I confidently state is not by any means a 
fanciful one ; and if it be a fact that a small-holder 
can, by rearing chickens for table purposes, that is 
for the production of a staple article of food, on 
such small areas of land, obtain such a financial 
^ ^ ^ result, surely it is worth an effort on the part of 
the Government to show him how to do so. 

The poultry industry, as an industry from the 
point of view of the production of food for the 
people, can be quickly developed only by increasing 
the number of birds in the country, that is by more 
extensive rearing ; and when this is done the other 
branches, that is egg production, fatting, and 
stock birds, will automatically right and develop 
themselves. 

If such a 13-acre holding be once set on foot, 
and the results maintained and possibly improved 
upon over a sequence of years, then all the other 
branches would quickly right themselves. 

In normal times there are thousands of people 
who, if they could be shown by the Government, 
by a practical paying illustration, how it is possible 
for them by their own individual efforts, on a capital 
of from £300 to £400, to earn £200 per year from 
such a thing in such a way, would be only too pleased 
to take up such work ; and were many such people 
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working on these lines, there would soon be a plenti- 
ful supply of pullets for egg-production, and cockerels 
for fatting, and a demand would be created at re- 
munerative prices for stock birds' eggs. Until the 
rearing of chickens for market purposes can be 
reduced to standard and absolutely safe Hnes on a 
sufficiently large scale to support a small-holder and 
his family, so that it can be confidently recom- 
mended to them by the Government for such a 
purpose, nothing very much can be done, and there- 
fore the success and rapid development of a huge 
industry may entirely depend upon such an experi- 
ment as the one I am describing being made. 

Such an experiment would cost the country little 
or nothing. 

The books should be kept by an accountant, and 
if at the end of the first season any of the charges, 
such as depreciation, transport, food, eggs, etc., are 
found to be in excess of the estimate, then plans 
should be made, and steps taken for the following 
season to remedy them. In three years the thing 
would certainly be done, and to all intents and pur- 
poses a new industry created. 

If this experiment be once started the operator 
should not be asked or expected to try and kill, 
so to speak, several birds with the one stone, i.e. 
be hampered or bothered in any shape or form 
with visitors, demonstrations, lectures, pupils, un- 
necessary record-keeping, correspondence, etc. He 
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start December i 

should have only his work to think of and attend to 
and worry about, just as if he were really a small- 
holder out to make his living. 

His cottage should be ready for him by the end 
of September, and he would then have two clear 
months to get things into order and together, and 
be ready, so to speak, at the crack of the pistol to 
start operations on December i. 

He should then be left quietly alone until the 
following September, when his accounts could be 
carefully and sympathetically gone into, and plans 
made for the following year to correct any of the 
items which may be found to have cost him more 
than what they ought to have done, according to 
the estimate, by purchasing for him more suitable 
appliances, altering his method of working or 
marketing, or in any way that experience has 
indicated to be helpful or necessary. By the end 
of three years all the faults, if any, would be cor- 
rected and the thing done. 

Below I give a chicken-rearing balance-sheet, 
showing the results which may be confidently 
expected from a properly arranged, equipped, and 
suitably situated small-holding, run by a practical 
person on commercial hues for the purpose of 
chicken-rearing for table purposes. This balance- 
sheet represents an output of 4000 chickens per 
season, hatching out from December i to the end 
of May, or six months' work. 
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Explanations 

{a) This figure is based on the average of what the birds 
actually cost for food, under pre-war conditions, during my 
first three years' work, done under the observation of 
the Board of Agriculture, that is during 1913 at Hounslow, 
1914 at Crewe, and 1915 at Morden Hall. 

(6) I have estimated 2 eggs per chicken at a cost of z^d. 
per egg. If the incubators and foster-mothers are handled 
exclusively by the smaU-holder himself, without any outside 
interference, he should easily accomphsh this. During my 
first season's work under the Board's observation, my egg 
charge was 4d. per bird sold. At Alnwick in 1908 the cost 
was under 3d. per bird, and, therefore, I consider that 
5d. in normal times should be quite sufficient to cover this 
charge. 

The success of artificial rearing depends in a very great 
measure upon the amount of S3anpathy that exists between 
the operator and the chickens. If two or three people are 
responsible for them, much of the sympathy is lost. Rearing 
chickens is not a mechanical process ; the sympathy and care 
of the mother-hen has been removed, and this must to some 
degree be replaced by the operator. 

(c) This is an average of the oU charge during 191 2, 
1913, and 1914. 

(d) This sum will allow for a barrel of creosote each year, 
new felts for the brooders and incubators, some new bamboos 
each year for the httle chicken runs, replacement of posts, 
etc. 

(e) This represents the carriage of the birds provided 
the farm is within 30 miles of the marketing centre. On 
many lines the rate for 30 miles and under is is. yd. 
per cwt. ; over 30 miles, 4s. 8d. ; and as a hamper of 20 
chickens weighs just about i cwt., this means that if the 
farm be situated within 30 miles the carriage will be id. 
per bird, and if over, 2 Jd., which makes a difierence of about 
^30 per year on an output of 4000 birds. If a producer 
has a large quantity of any particular articles to be sent 
regularly by raU, he can usually arrange with the railway 
company for a special rate, and this is an additional argu- 
ment in favour of speciahsation. 

The farm should be situated within a mUe or so of the 
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Experiments Needed 

railway station. The small-holder can easily spare half 
an hour or so in the middle of the day to run up his own 
birds, and would probably keep a rough pony or donkey 
turned out in one of his spare fields for this purpose. 

(/) During my last season at Morden Hall I experimented 
by reducing the size of the runs so that they covered 3 
acres only. This amount of land seemed to do quite well, 
and therefore I recommend this area ; and as I prefer four 
changes of land, this represents 12 acres necessary together 
with I acre for the homesteading. 

It would be very convenient if the dwelling-house could 
be situated right in the middle of the holding, as the birds 
would then be always under observation, close at hand. 
Such an arrangement would considerably lessen the labour, 
though it is not actually necessary. 

The hay off the plots of ground not being used for the 
poultry should almost, if not quite, pay for the rent of the 
holding. At Morden HaU the effect of the poultry manure 
was that it more than doubled the hay crop. On one piece of 
land on which the poultry had been running we weighed 
the hay the following year, and there were nearly three tons 
to the acre. 

(g) This will cover bank charges, travelling, and small 
incidental expenses. 

(h) As I use only night arks for the housing, which stand 
on legs 9 inches ofi the ground, their life is very long. In 
Sussex this type of house is reckoned to last for from twenty 
to thirty years. I creosote mine inside and out, yearly. 
The foster-mothers are also creosoted inside axid out. I 
do not Hke felt on the Uds of the foster-mothers, because 
although at first it keeps out the wet, yet in time the wet 
gets under and rots the wood. 

A tarred false bottom should be nailed on to the bottom 
of the foster-mothers. If proper precautions are taken, 
which is not often the case with poultry appliances, there 
is no reason why the depreciation on a poultry plant should 
be greater than 10 per cent. 

(j) Almost any salesman or large shop would be only too 
glad to guarantee to give 3s. 2d. per bird for a steady supply 
of high-class table birds, such as BufE Orpingtons, averaging 
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£700 Capital — £500 Profit 

from 3J to 4 lbs. weight throughout the season from April 
to September. 

(j) The manure is estimated as being sold for £1 per ton. 
In many places, however, if kept under cover, it will reahse 
£3 per ton or more. 

Another experiment I sketched out for the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries was that they should 
let me house, run, and manage 2000 laying birds in 
the way we did the 1000 birds at Morden Hall in 
1915. I believe such an experiment would have 
shown a small-holder a profit of about £500 per 
year on a capital of £600 to £700 on 16 acres of 
land. 

Such an undertaking would have just comfort- 
ably filled up the time of a small-holder and his boy. 
They would have had nothing to do with the replac- 
ing of the stock (I would have looked after this 
myself) ; all they would have had to do would have 
been to look after the birds and see to the picking 
up and despatching of the eggs. Although this 
would probably have been more profitable, yet it 
was not nearly so important an experiment as the 
chicken-rearing one, but it would have thrown light 
on many interesting points. It would have shown 
whether it was preferable to sell off the whole of the 
stock each year and replace with pullets, or whether 
it would have been better to have retained a thou- 
sand each year, to be used as second season birds for 
producing hatching eggs. 

It might have given an excellent illustration of 
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Experiments Needed 

a stock bird station, run on commercial lines with 
a minimum of expense and labour. 

It would have shown the price obtainable for 
eggs on the wholesale market, when there was a 
steady supply of 500 upwards daily throughout the 
year. 

It would have proved whether it is better for a 
small-holder to specialise in one branch of husbandry 
alone, so as to have a suf&cient quantity of produce 
to become his own forwarding agent, or to go into 
several branches, and therefore perhaps have to 
depend upon a collecting depot for the sale of his 
produce. 

Salesmen take a much greater interest in a person 
if they can expect from him a regular daily supply 
of a certain commodity than when the supply is 
irregular and spasmodic. 

If a small-holder goes into too many branches then 
he has not a sufficient quantity of any one com- 
modity to greatly interest a salesman, or to forward 
his own goods in bulk, and therefore has to fall back 
upon the collecting depot system. 

If it can be proved that a small-holder, by special- 
ising, can obtain much better prices taking the season 
through, and therefore secure a better profit than 
by dabbling in many, the authorities will know 
better how to direct them. 

I have tried as a small -holder all methods of 
marketing, and my personal experience has been 
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Market your own Produce 

that from the small-holder's point of view the 
collecting depot system was by no means the best. 
This may have been because I speciahsed as a large 
producer, my produce was better than other people's, 
and I had made a study of the markets and market 
requirements and therefore knew them well, and 
could consequently dispose of my produce to better 
advantage than the collecting depot. 

Collecting depots may be necessary to small- 
holders in Ireland, Wales, and isolated parts of 
England and Scotland, but all new small-holder 
colonies should have their situations selected with 
the view of easy marketing, and making collecting 
depots unnecessary. The selection of a situation for 
such a colony is much the same as the selecting of 
a situation for a shop. If the situation be wrong it 
will not pay ; both should be selected with the same 
object — ^the ready sale of the particular wares. 

Marketing one's own produce is not time wasted, 
it is the most interesting portion of a small-holder's 
work, and is in fact the salt of his existence. It 
sharpens his wits and opens up new fields of activity, 
and without it he would have very httle pleasure in 
Ufe, and his outlook would be very much narrowed. 

If enquiries are made, I think it will be found that 
whenever small-holders are situated near a large 
town, or within easy reach of one, they very soon 
find markets for their eggs, butter, chickens, and 
other small-holder produce, and obtain better prices 
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Experiments Needed 

for these than the collecting depot could obtain 
for them. 

The secret of selling eggs to advantage is to have 
a regular supply, market them oneself, and see that 
they get to the market absolutely fresh. 

Another experiment I sketched out for them was 
to let me hatch out 50 pullets, heavy breed, such as 
Orpington, at the beginning of each month — 50 at 
the beginning of January, 50 at the beginning of 
February, and so on up to June. 

Then place these pullets into separate lots, and 
keep a careful record of their performance as egg- 
producers from the point of view of money-earners. 

There is no doubt that the month in which piihets 
are hatched has a decided effect on their results from 
the profit or loss point of view. 

If puUets are to be kept for one year only, then 
the month in which they are hatched is an import- 
ant factor. I do not know, but I expect, which is 
against the general behef , that the January hatched 
birds will be found by the following September year 
to have been the most profitable. If a bird lays 
the bulk of her eggs when eggs are 2d. each, she is 
bound to be more profitable than one that lays the 
bulk of her eggs when they are id. each. 

The above experiment would, if made, have 
given some interesting and instructive information, 
and I badly wanted the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to let me make it. 
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Agricultural Progress Drifting 

Another experiment I sketched out for them 
was to take a 400-egg hot-air incubator, a 300, 
a 200, a 100, and a 60, also a 200 hot-water incubator, 
a 100 and a 60, and place them all together in one 
room, under exactly similar conditions; then get 
eggs, as near one quahty as possible, and place them 
in the incubators, so that they all hatched out on or 
about the first of each month, from December i to 
July I, and find out whether the size and type of the 
machine has an effect on the hatching results. The 
result of each machine could then have been worked 
out at the rate of per 60 eggs. 

There is a feeUng in the minds of people who have 
used incubators for any considerable length of time 
that the size and type of the machine have an effect 
on the hatching results, and authoritative informa- 
tion on this point is needed. 

Another experiment I sketched out for them was 
to take a dozen pullets and house them in the best 
and most sheltered houses known ; then take a dozen 
and put them in night arks ; then a dozen and give 
them merely perches, out in the open with a roof 
over the top ; then a dozen and put them into an 
open run with only perches and no roof, and watch 
the results. This would have made a most interest- 
ing experiment from the point of view of the housing 
question. 

Agricultural progress seems to me to be drifting 
to two extremes. On the one side it is drifting 
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Experiments Needed 

towards the large capitalist farmer, who may farm 
from 2000 to 3000 acres, doing as much of the work 
as possible by mechanical means and employing a 
considerable amount of skilled labour ; and on the 
other hand it is drifting towards the small farmer 
or small-holder on from ioto20 acres of land, employ- 
ing little or no labour and doing the work almost 
entirely himself with the help of his family. 

Both groups should work on systematic Unes, in 
that they should have examples of well-tried plans 
and schemes of operation to follow. 

The smaU-holder who probably wishes to market 
his produce daily should be situated near a railway 
station, so that he may become his own forwarding 
agent, and not have to rely on a collecting depot for 
the sale of his produce, whereas the large farmer who 
sells his produce in bulk, and at longer intervals, may 
be situated much farther afield. 

The smaU-holder should not spend his energies 
on branches of agriculture, such as tillage, which 
would be much better left to the large agriculturist, 
but should be taught to devote his attention to 
those minor branches of agriculture which will pay 
him best when the work has to be conducted uader 
small-holder conditions, i.e. so to speak, on the 
home paddocks. 

He should be shown how, by the application of 
suitable combinations of appliances, methods, and 
systems, and by concentrating on one or two of the 
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Small-holders— Not Serfs 

lesser branches of agriculture, better profits can be 
obtained by him than by his dabbling in the larger, 
or in dividing his attention amongst too many of 
the smaller. 

The individual effort should be encouraged and 
developed to its utmost extent, and experiments 
should be made with the object of ascertaining 
through which channels and by which appUances, 
methods, and systems, the individual effort can 
produce the best financial results. 

SmaU-holders should be introduced to reliable 
salesmen in the large centres, so that they may treat 
with them themselves and sell their produce direct, 
and not have to depend upon collecting depots, thus 
keeping in their own hands the sale and good-will 
of their own produce. 

Small-holders should be an absolutely independent 
type of people, and not be made, as sometimes seems 
to me to be the tendency, into a sort of modern serf. 
They should be taught to depend upon themselves 
and their own initiative entirely, both as regards 
the production of their produce and the sale thereof. 
They should be taught to depend upon their own 
initiative and individual effort much in the same 
way that fishermen on the coast depend upon theirs. 
Coast fishermen and small-holders should be much 
the same independent type of people, the one 
obtaining his liveUhood from the sea by means of 
his boat and his nets, and the other from the land 
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by means of his holding, appliances, and Uve-stock. 
Small-holders should be taught to dispose of their 
produce in the same manner that these fishermen 
now dispose of theirs. 

If an ordinary farmer is asked for the use of his 
home paddocks, he will say that these are the most 
valuable portions of his farm, and worth to him 
perhaps from £4 to £6 per acre, whereas the other 
portions, owing to their being farther afield, may 
not be worth to him more than from 30s. to £2. 

Small-holder schemes should take the fullest 
advantage of this fact, all the smaU-holder's land 
should be home paddocks, and be of additional 
value as such ; the small-holder's house, in order to 
take the fullest advantage of this, should therefore 
stand by itself as a separate unit with its own little 
farm-steading. They should not be built in pairs 
as is now sometimes done, because this reduces the 
value of the surrounding land, and impairs the 
independence, privacy, and efficiency of the worker. 
He should grow as much food as possible in the shape 
of vegetables, fruit, eggs, milk, butter, honey, etc., 
to satisfy his own home requirements, and should 
devote the rest of his time to those branches of petty 
agriculture which are best adapted to the individual- 
istic effort and for farmyard and home-paddock 
work, such as calf-rearing, pig-keeping, fancy-cheese 
making, egg production, table-bird production, 
ducks, turkeys, rabbits, bees, goats, etc., speciaUs- 
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Government "Test-holdings" 

ing in one or two, rather than taking up too 
many. 

The land for such a colony of small-holders should 
abut on to a main hne, on which a small station 
(halt) should be built with the holdings all clustering 
closely around the station. Such a colony should be 
as close as possible, and not more than thirty miles 
from a large centre, such as London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, Sheffield, etc. ; and the 
small-holders should have cheap travelling facilities 
given them, so that they may personally interview 
their salesmen and be able to get to the large town 
cheaply, quickly, and easily for shopping, the educa- 
tion of their children, doctors, recreation, etc. 

Scientific instruction, that is, how to conduct 
operations on well-tried plans, is quite as important 
to the small-holder as to the big farmer, but his 
instruction must necessarily follow different lines ; 
the one must have the object of developing the 
individual effort, and the other the development of 
the effort of paid labour ; and the economic know- 
ledge now so badly wanted in both directions can 
best be obtained by the Government having their 
own commercial test holdings. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Useful Hints 

Stock Birds 

1. Avoid in-breeding ; it promotes disease. 

2. It is unwise to use pullets for breeding pur- 
poses before March. 

3. For December, January, and February rear- 
ing, the eggs of second or third season hens are best. 

4. It is unwise to use males when more than two 
years old. 

5. Cockerels at times, though personally I have 
not found it necessary, may require feeding apart 
from the hens, as otherwise they may not eat 
sufficient. 

6. Immediately the breeding season is over re- 
move the male birds. 

7. It is a mistake to use high perches. 

8. Line-breeding is a modified form of in-breeding, 
and is followed by those wishing to retain some char- 
acteristic feature of a flock ; it is not to be recom- 
mended for ordinary commercial purposes. 
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Eggs for Hatching 

9. Strain-breeding is breeding with the object 
of fixing a characteristic, that is producing either a 
good-laying strain or fine-plumaged birds, and is a 
lengthy and difficult operation. 

ID. Cross-breeding is mating pure-bred birds of 
different breeds, which spoils their feather but im- 
proves their strength and stamina, and is the correct 
thing to do for table purposes. 

11. Single-mating means mating pure breeds 
selected to produce superior males or females for 
exhibition purposes. It may also be used for com- 
mercial work in order, to produce better parent 
birds either for layers or table birds. 

12. Double-mating means selecting both parents 
with the one object ; each bird is chosen because it 
has a distinctive feature, making each parent likely 
to produce, in the one case, extra fine males, or in 
the other case, extra fine females for exhibition 
purposes. 

On Artificial Incubation 

1. The best hatches will always be obtained 
when the eggs are set on the same day that they are 
laid. 

2. Eggs intended for hatching should always be 
kept standing on end with the small ends down. 

3. Incubators are either of the diffusion (hot 
air) or radiation (hot water) type. 
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Useful Hints 

4. Incubator thermometers may alter, and there- 
fore should be occasionally tested. 

5. The temperature under sitting hens varies 
from 96° to 105°. 

6. The temperature in an incubator when between 
102° and 103° is normal. If the temperature goes 
above 103° the hatch will be hastened, and if under 
103° it will be retarded. Temperatures over 106° 
and under 99° are injurious, and if prolonged will 
partially or totally destroy the hatch. 

7. Always regulate the incubator before putting 
in the eggs, then allow it to cool, and reheat with the 
eggs in. Heating the eggs too rapidly by placing 
them in a hot incubator is injurious. 

8. Make a rule of putting in a new wick for each 
successive hatch. 

9. To produce good results incubators must be 
absolutely level. 

10. Always turn the eggs before filUng the lamp. 

11. Incubator lamps must be regularly filled and 
carefully trimmed. 

12. Keep your incubators and the little chickens 
during the first fortnight of their lives under your 
personal care. The personal factor here counts 
enormously, and if the control is divided this in 
itself may make all the difference between the 
success or non-success of your effort. 

13. It has not to my knowledge been authoritat- 
ively proved which type of incubator, the hot-water 
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How to Test Eggs 

or hot-air, gives the most satisfactory results from 
an investment point of view. 

14. The vitality of the chicken hatched is of not 
less importance than the fertihty of the eggs. 

15. Stock birds of low vitality will not produce 
chickens with high vitahty. 

16. To get the best results eggs set in an incubator 
should be as nearly one age as possible, and the 
eggs should all be set at one time and not at 
intervals. Do not put in an incubator eggs you 
would not set under a hen. 

17. Eggs should be tested on the seventh day, 
and again on the fourteenth. 

18. Eggs may be tested by means of a hole cut 
in a piece of brown paper and then held to a candle 
lamp, or gas jet. 

19. Unfertile eggs when hard boiled make an 
excellent food for httle chickens. 

20. Natural brooding means hatching with 
hens. 

21. Artificial brooding means hatching with 
incubators, and rearing the chickens by means of 
foster-mothers. 

22. Hens usually leave their chickens when from 
6 to 8 weeks old. In artificial brooding it is there- 
fore unwise to wean the little chickens too young, 
6 to 8 weeks is early enough. 

23. Eggs for artificial incubation should not be 
over I week old and never over 2. 
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Useful Hints 

24. Clean up your incubator and re-regulate it 
as soon as the hatch is over. 

25. Don't sell all your March eggs ; hatch some 
for yourself for winter layers. 

26. Do not use misshapen, too small, or too large 
eggs for incubation. 

27. Do not open the incubator drawer until the 
third day after starting. 

28. I always buy for my incubators and brooders 
a cheap grade of paraffin oil. I want heat and 
not hght, and have not found sufficient benefit from 
the more expensive grades to justify my paying 
the extra cost. 

29. Always closely follow in all things your in- 
cubator manufacturer's directions. 

30. When the shells are " chipping," the egg 
drawer of your incubator should not be opened too 
often. 

31. Keep your incubators as near 103° as possible. 
A higher temperature is worse than a lower. 

32. Do not wash eggs to be used for setting, just 
rub off any dirt. 

33. Be careful not to jar the eggs on yoiu: 
incubator trays. 

34. Close the incubator door gently. 

35. When using hot-air incubators do not use an 
unnecessarily high flame ; try and regulate their 
heat to some extent by means of the flame. 

36. Eggs which come by train or have otherwise 
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Verminous Hens 

travelled should always be rested for twenty-four 
hours before being set. 

37. In hot-water incubators put the water in the 
tray from the start, some people do so after the 
seventh day, but I beheve it is better to do so from 
the first. 

38. Place a mark on your eggs so that all the 
marks may be turned down in the morning and 
up in the evening ; eggs require turning twice daily. 

On Natural Incubation 

1. Orpingtons make the best mothers. Faver- 
oUes, Wyandottes, Rocks, and Rhode Islands are 
also good mothers. Heavy leggy birds, such as 
Langshans, are bad mothers. 

2. If the hen is covered with vermin her chickens 
will also be verminous. Give the hen a good dusting 
with insect powder. Pjnrethrum is the best insecti- 
cide for dusting hens. 

3. Do not use a broody hen twice in succession, 
their temperature will be too low; moreover, it is 
cruel. 

4. Do not breed from a bird that has had roup. 

5. Do not set your hens in a flat-bottomed box. 
Try and make some kind of nest for her ; a bottom- 
less coop is best with a depression scouped out of 
the earth. 

6. Hay is the best substance to use for her nest. 
It is better than straw. 
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Useful Hints 

7. Do not put too many eggs under a hen, thir- 
teen is enough. 

8. From the middle of June to the naiddle of 
August is the worst time for incubation. 

9. Sitting hens can be fed on maize with water 
and grit. 

10. The day after the chickens are hatched they 
should be fed every two hours on a httle Armitage's 
dry chick-feed. 

11. When five to six days old they may be given, 
in addition to the chick-feed, at 9 and i, a httle 
boiled egg and bread crumbs. 

12. During their second week they should be 
given for their first meal as many groats as they will 
eat ; egg about 9, chick-feed about 11, egg again 
about I, chick-feed about 3, and again as their last 
meal. 

13. Bread and milk and rice pudding may be 
substituted at any time with benefit for any of their 
meals, with the exception of their last grain feed. 

14. During their third week give groats for their 
first meal, then chick-feed, then groats and chick- 
feed during the remainder of the day. A httle of 
their mother's soft food will do them good, and they 
may eat with advantage some of her wheat. 

15. After the third week they may be given 
whole wheat, a few groats, and the same meal that 
the mother hen is being fed on. 

16. It is generally admitted that better hatching 
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Give Chickens Milk 

results are obtained by natural than by artificial 
incubation. Although I believe it has never been 
actually proven, yet many people think that this is 
brought about by the pores of the egg-shells in 
natural incubation becoming gradually closed by 
means of a kind of grease received from the hen's 
feathers and body. Evaporation is thus gradually 
retarded, and better hatching results obtained than 
what is possible by artificial means. 

On Artificial Chicken-Rearing 

1. A table-bird rearing farm should not be situ- 
ated on low-lying ground. Young chickens in the 
spring do best on the side of a hill. 

2. Milk is an excellent food for little chickens, 
and should always be given during the first few 
weeks of their lives when obtainable at a reasonable 
price. 

3. Unconsumed food should never be left with 
little chickens ; clear it away immediately they are 
satisfied. 

4. Never mix hen-hatched chickens with incuba- 
tor-hatched, as they may have grey ticks and other 
parasites. I have spoilt a season's work by so 
doing. 

5. Lettuces hung up in brooders make the best 
green food for little chickens. 

6. Chickens should have no food for about thirty- 
six hours after hatching. 
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7. Chickens should have grit from the first day. 

8. The fewer chickens there are in a brooder the 
better they will do. This also applies to the houses. 
I put in 60, but 40 would be better. 

9. The day before chickens are hatched the brooder 
should be heated up to the proper temperature. 

10. Newly hatched chickens once chilled are 
seriously injured, and if overheated they lose their 
vitahty. 

11. About 85° is the best heat for Httle chickens 
to start with. If the heat at any time falls as low 
as 60°, and remains at this heat for any length of 
time, they will be seriously injured. 

13. For artificial brooding the foster-mothers 
should be so designed that the little chickens at 
night can get away from the source of heat into a 
cooler atmosphere. 

13. I do not recommend fireless brooders because 
ventilation is as important to little chickens as heat. 

14. Brooders should be creosoted inside and out 
yearly. July and August are the best months for 
doing this. 

15. Buff -coloured chickens seem to have more 
stamina than chickens of any other colour. 

16. Too much millet is bad for httle chickens, 
but up to 20 per cent in their chick-feed is good. 
There are several kinds of millet. I like the white 
best. 

17. The best seed for httle chickens is canary seed. 
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Canary Seed for Chickens 

It should be used for the first two or three weeks in 
conjunction with other small grains. 

i8. Wheat is the best grain for growing chickens, 
but is not in itself a perfect ration. As the birds 
approach maturity, that is after ten to twelve 
weeks, they require the addition of a more fatting 
grain, such as maize. 

19. Do not keep pullets and cockerels running 
together after they are twelve weeks old ; it retards 
their growth and reduces your profit. 

20. Do not keep cockerels after they are four 
months old. If reared for the purpose of kiUing it 
will pay you better to sell them when four months 
old than five months. 

21. I always place my foster-mothers with their 
backs to the sun and their little doorway facing 
the west. 

22. I give my Httle chickens water to drink from 
the first day. 

23. Guinea-fowls will cry out at the sight of a 
hawk and thus raise the alarm. 

On Eggs 

1. Langshans lay the darkest coloured eggs and 
Leghorns the whitest. 

2. Marketable eggs should weigh not less than 
2 ounces each. 

3. When washing eggs for market purposes put 
a Uttle ammonia in the water. 
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4. Pullets hatched in March should start to lay 
about the following August ; pullets hatched in 
August may not start to lay before the following 
March. 

5. An important controlling factor as to whether 
pullets will be profitable or not is the month in 
which they are hatched. 

6. Do not be afraid to hatch your pullets too 
early, but be very frightened about hatching them 
too late. 

7. To obtain the best prices eggs must be graded, 
and be marketed in a fresh, clean condition ; 30- 
dozen crates for marketing are the best size to use. 

8. Eggs on the London market are sold by the 
long hundred, that is, 120. 

9. If possible put all the brown eggs in one lot 
and white eggs in another. Brown eggs if packed 
by themselves fetch better prices than mixed or 
white. 

10. Do not keep hens over three years old ; it is 
best to get rid of them when two years, and better 
still after one. 

11. Get rid of hens which eat their eggs ; it is 
almost impossible to cure them of so doing. 

12. Hens which constantly lay double-yoke eggs 
usually die from ovary trouble. 

13. Do not use high nest-boxes, a nest on the 
ground is safest. 

14. If the egg-shells are thin give more bran, 
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April Eggs for Pickling 

and see that there is a plentiful supply of oyster 
shell. 

15. Do not give broken glass instead of grit. 
Broken earthenware will do, but flint is better. 

16. Do not use wheat or maize alone for any 
length of time. If it be desired to feed entirely on 
grain, it is best to use half oats and half maize. 

17. If it be desired to use entirely soft food, the 
best meal for this purpose is Sussex ground oats, 
or half-ground oats and half middhngs. If the 
birds have not free range they must be given, in 
addition, some meat or fish meal. 

18. A ration made up of half soft food and half 
grain is better than one of entirely grain, or entirely 
soft food. 

19. Fowls require a great deal of water ; the 
flesh of fowls and eggs is from 45 to 60 per cent 
water. 

20. Ducks' eggs do not keep well either in water- 
glass or in Ume. 

21. April eggs are best for pickHng ; eggs in this 
month are in their primest condition. 

22. Infertile eggs keep better than fertile. Eggs 
to be put down in water-glass should all be infertile 
and absolutely fresh. 

23. Seasons have an effect on the quahty of eggs 
as well as foods. 

24. Eggs may be preserved in hme-water as 
follows : I quart of unslaked lime, i lb. of salt, 2 
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gallons of water. This mixture should be made up 
a few days before being required, and stirred at 
intervals. Some people boil it, stirring well whilst 
boiling. The eggs should then be placed in an 
earthenware vessel with their small ends down, and 
the above mixture when cold poured over them. 
The eggs should be well covered with the mixture, 
and the jar stowed away in a cellar or other cool 
place. 

25. Instead of lime-water, silicate of soda may 
be used (water-glass) — one gallon of water-glass to 
9 gallons of water, the water-glass being first dis- 
solved in hot water. This mixture when cold should 
be poured over the eggs in the same manner as the 
lime. Great care should be taken that the water- 
glass is of the best quality, as some sold is much 
weaker than others, when it requires less water. 
Eggs when taken out of the water-glass should be 
thoroughly washed before being used. 

26. Grass runs, if for permanent runs, should not 
be less than 100 square feet per bird. 

27. Fifty per cent of an egg is white, 39 per cent 
yoke, and 11 per cent shell. 

28. Breeds of European origin mostly lay white- 
shelled or tinted eggs, and of Asiatic dark-shelled eggs. 

29. Do not hatch late in the season, as the pullets 
will lack stamina. 

30. Do not keep moving your birds about from 
pen to pen ; it unsettles them. 
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Don't Frighten Laying Hens 

31. Nest-boxes should not be less than 12 inches 
square. 

32. Gather all eggs daily, and market them 
within twenty-four hours. 

33. Do not frighten laying hens, as, if once 
frightened, they take a long time to recover. 

34. Heavy-combed hens are usually not as good 
layers as Ught-combed. An experienced person can 
often tell a good layer from a bad by the shape of 
its head and comb. 

35. Be carefiil as to what packing you use for 
your eggs, as if musty it may taint them. 

36. Keep all eggs away from paraffin as it taints 
them. 

37. The following breeds lay brown or tinted 
eggs : Orpingtons, Wyandottes, FaveroUes, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Sussex, Rhode Islands, Indian Game, 
Langshans, Jarvas, Cochins, Dominiques, Brahmas. 

38. The following breeds lay white eggs : Leg- 
horns, Campines, Houdans, Anconas, Andalusians, 
Hamburgs, La Fleche, Minorcas, Polish, Red Caps, 
Spanish, Creve Coeurs, and Dorkings. 

These two lists include practically all the best 
known utiUty breeds of fowls. 

On Fatting and Killing 

1. Do not attempt to cram chickens without 
using some fat. 

2. Do not send your birds to market the same day 
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as they are killed. Keep them back for twenty- 
four hours to thoroughly cool. 

3. In the hot weather draw out their entrails 
through the vent, and rinse them well out with a 
weak solution of permanganate of potash. 

4. Always send your dead birds, whether crammed 
or not, to market in pads (proper boxes made for 
the purpose). 

5. Indian Game and Dorkings make the best 
cross-bred birds when fatted, but are not as profit- 
able to produce as the following pure breeds : 
Orpington, Sussex, or FaveroUe. 

Intensive Poultry-keeping 

1. Intensive poultry -keeping means keeping 
poultry in confinement without a grass run. 

2. Semi-intensive means having a grass run 
attached to the house and letting the birds out into 
it at times. 

3. Intensive poultry-keeping and semi-intensive 
on a small scale pay exceedingly well. 

4. All backyarders may be called intensive 
poultry-keepers. 

5. If you have plenty of land do not take up 
intensive poultry-keeping, as extensive {i.e. keeping 
poultry either on free range or in large grass runs, 
as at Morden Hall) will pay you better, and 
requires less capital, time, and attention. 
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Intensive Poultry-Keeping 

6. But if you have only a backyard or back- 
garden do not hesitate about taking up intensive 
work. 

7. Intensive poultry -keepers must keep their 
birds scrupulously clean ; poultry under these con- 
ditions require much more personal attention than 
when run extensively. 

8. The most suitable breeds for intensive work 
are Rhode Islands, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, or 
Leghorns. 

9. Almost any of the advertised box type of 
houses are suitable for intensive work. The Board 
of Agriculture's special house, though too expensive 
and bulky for extensive work, yet is excellently 
designed for intensive or semi - intensive, and 
should be looked upon as a pattern or guide of 
what is required. Those thinking of keeping a 
few poultry for egg production, especially those in 
Group 3, should write to the Board for one of 
their pamphlets on this house. This house is 
illustrated further on (p. 154, No. 19). 

10. In intensive work the soft food should always 
be fed in troughs and never allowed to he about. 

11. Intensive work lends itself to dry mash feed- 
ing. When feeding by this method the dry mash, 
oyster shell, and grit must be fed in hoppers. 

12. When feeding wet mash do not leave the 
food before the birds for longer than half an hour 
at a time. When feeding dry mash feed grain in 
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the morning, and leave the dry mash before the 
birds all the afternoon. 

13. All the grain should be deeply buried in the 
Utter. 

14. Do not allow the green food to He about. 
Green food is essential and should be hung up at a 
convenient height for the birds to peck at. Mangels 
or turnips are best. If cabbage stalks and leaves are 
fed they should be hung up in a string bag. 

15. Wheat straw makes good scratching material, 
but should be cleaned out every three to four weeks. 
Other good scratching material is cavings from 
threshing, cedar shavings, and wheat chaff. 

16. It will pay small intensive poultry keepers 
best to buy country-bred pullets every year, and 
sell off their old birds each autumn. 

17. A good dry mash for intensive work is 
middlings, one part ; ground oats, one part ; maize 
meal, one part ; bran, one part ; Alfalfa meal, one 
part ; beef scrap, one part. 

18. The best grain feed is one part wheat, one 
part oats, and during cold weather one-third maize. 

19. A good soft food the same as I give to my 
laying hens. 

On Foods 

I. Middlings is the most useful and most easily 
procurable meal for poultry feeding. It is a 
by - product of the manufacture of flour ; the 
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On Foods 

outer skin of wheat is bran, then comes pollard, 
then thirds, sometimes called sharps or middlings, 
then fine middlings, then flour, and then the 
heart or germ. Some millers make only flour 
and what they call " dan," that is, all the by- 
products, bran, pollard, middhngs, and germ, mixed 
together. Middlings as now sold is a very variable 
commodity, and care must be taken that it is not 
too much of a brany nature. 

2. Wheat is the most valuable of the grains for 
poultry feeding, but it must not be fed continuously 
by itself. A grain ration of two parts wheat, one 
part oats, one part maize is excellent. 

3. Whole oats sometimes vary in weight from 
25 to 50 lb. per bushel. When light they are un- 
suitable for poultry food, whereas when heavy there 
is nothing better, with the exception of wheat. 
When buying oats ask for heavy-weight clipped oats. 
Ground oats, as ground in Sussex, is the best pure 
meal to use by itself. In Sussex it is almost ex- 
clusively used both for fatting and for chicken- 
rearing. 

4. Oatmeal and groats are splendid chicken food. 
I prefer groats to oatmeal. It must not be over- 
looked that immediately a grain is crushed it is 
killed and deterioration soon sets in. When being 
artificially reared, groats and oatmeal must not be 
fed to young chickens in excess. I find one full 
meal per day sufficient. 
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5. Maize is also a valuable food, but must not be 
used in excess. Mixed with oats it makes an ex- 
cellently balanced ration for laying birds, the husks 
forming the roughage which is essential for maintain- 
ing health. If an entire grain ration is desired, one- 
half oats and one-half maize will do weU. Some meat, 
however, should be supplied by means of a hopper, 
and this, with grit, oyster shell, and charcoal, should 
maintain the birds in good health. 

6. Barley. I Uke barley for feeding poultry the 
least of all the grains, but combined with wheat it 
does as a change. I am a great believer in a little 
barley meal — about 15 per cent — ^mixed in with the 
middlings, both for hens, young chickens, and duck- 
Hngs ; they seem to relish it and do better than on 
the middhngs alone. 

7. Peas. Some people use pea-meal mixed with 
bran as a soft food. At times I have used a few 
peas with the corn, but have never noticed any 
benefit from them. 

8. Beans. At times I have used a little bean-meal, 
but also have noticed no benefit from it. Farmers 
who have it on hand use it extensively mixed in 
with their soft food. 

9. Buckwheat. I have used it, but do not care 
for it. 

10. Dari is a good grain, but if fed alone plenty 
of meat must be given. I have used it extensively, 
but personally prefer home-grown foods. 
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On Rice, Beetroot, etc. 

11. Rice. Boiled rice is good for little chickens 
as a change, especially if boiled in milk. 

12. Wheat screenings, if they do not contain too 
many weed seeds, are a valuable food. I often buy 
excellent screenings at a low price from millers. 

13. Good, plump, well-matured grains are better 
than stunted. Immature grains are often deficient 
in protein, and therefore, though their face value may 
be cheap, yet in reahty they are dear. 

14. An entire grain ration, especially of maize or 
barley, is often the cause of Uver disease and should 
be avoided. 

15. If the birds at any time look seedy stop all 
grain and meat for a day or two and feed on biscuit, 
bran, and middlings. 

16. Mangels are the best vegetable as a substitute 
for grass. They shoiild be cut in half when the birds 
will pick them out clean. There is nothing better 
for hens to take the place of grass from November 
to March. 

17. Beetroot. The birds are very fond of beet- 
root, but it is not so good for them as mangels. 

18. Turnips are not so good as mangels and they 
may flavour the eggs. Turnips and parsnips, when 
boiled, make a useful addition to the morning mash 
food. 

19. Potatoes, if boiled and mixed in with soft 
food, are useful. If they have to be bought they are 
not a cheap food, 
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20. Cabbages. I have never found cabbages of 
much use. Sometimes the birds seem to like them 
and sometimes they don't. 

21. Lucerne (Alfalfa). An excellent substitute 
for green food. It is much used by intensive 
poultry-keepers for mixing in with the soft food. 

22. Onions. Poiiltry Hke them if cut up and 
boiled and mixed in with the soft food. 

23. Meat scrap. Only the best meat scrap 
should be bought, a great deal sold has much too 
high a percentage of water and fat. 

24. Dried blood. Takes the place of meat scrap, 
but in my opinion is not as good. 

25. Green bone is made by cutting fresh bones 
into small pieces. It can be used in the place of 
meat scrap, but I prefer the scrap. 

26. Fish meal. The best quahties are good for 
laying birds. 

27. Poultry food should not be too concentrated. 
Poultry require a certain amount of roughage, such 
as bran, grass, or clover. 

28. Do not use a ration too wide, and on the other 
hand do not make it too narrow. A medium ration 
of about I in 4J is the best. 

29. Biscuit meal in the soft food is not essential. 
A ration made up of four parts best middlings, one 
part bran, and half part meat meal by measure, 
mixed up with boiling water, makes an excellent 
soft food both for growing chickens, lajdng hens, 
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On Medicines and Disinfectants 

and stock birds. I used this mixture for many 
years with complete success. 

30. When bujdng grain by the quarter make sure 
what weight you are actually getting. 

31. Corn mixed in with so-called scratchings 
should never be bought. 

32. Dressed wheat mixed in with poultry wheat 
or mixed corn is frequently a cause of trouble in the 
spring. 

33. New wheat scours the birds. A supply of old 
wheat to last two or three months should always be 
obtained each summer before the new wheat comes 
on the market. 

34. Always buy your middlings if possible direct 
from the mills. I always insist upon having freshly 
ground meals. 

35. Charcoal assists digestion and may be given 
with the oyster shell and grit. Some people think 
it essential. 

36. Do not mix your middlings with cold water. 
Always have the water absolutely boiUng. 

37. Do not give too much fish or meat meal. 
One-fifth of an ounce per head per day is ample. 

Hints on Medicines and Disinfectants 

I. If tempted to buy second-hand houses and 
foster-mothers always creosote them inside and out 
immediately on their arrival. 
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2. When buying second-hand brooders examine 
the felts for red mite, and if any are found boil 
the felts at once. 

3. For the interior of brooders creosote is the best 
liquid insecticide. It may be diluted with paraffin 
oil, half and half. 

4. I do not beiUeve in, and do not use lime- 
wash for my poultry houses, coops, etc. 

5. Lard is useful to anoint chickens' heads in 
cases of grey ticks ; or for the same purpose a 
compound Uquid made up of one ounce of aniseed 
and three ounces of sweet oil. 

6. Roup is often caused by damp and badly 
ventilated houses. Night arks, although cold, are 
splendidly ventilated and always dry ; they prevent 
roup. 

Miscellaneous Hints 

1. Poultry may be divided into classes : non- 
sitters and sitters. 

2. The best known sitting breeds are Orpington, 
Wyandottes, Rhode Islands, FaveroUes, and Sussex. 

3. The best known non-sitting breeds are Leg- 
horns, Anconas, Campines, Minorcas, Hamburgs, 
and Houdans. 

4. Non-sitting birds are smaller than sitting 
birds. 

5. Brown eggs produce the best table birds, 
whilst white eggs produce the best laying birds. 
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Don't use Tainted Meal 

6. With one or two exceptions non-sitting birds 
lay white eggs, and sitting birds brown eggs. 

7. It is almost impossible to ascertain the age 
of a fowl ; this to a certain extent may be done by 
examining the scales of the legs and the down under 
wings, and cockerels by their spurs. 

8. I do not use spice or stimulants of any kind. 

9. A bushel of wheat in London weighs from 
60 to 64 lb., oats 42 lb., maize 60 lb., barley 56 
lb., barley meal 42 lb., middlings 32 lb., bran 17 lb., 
and ground oats 30 lb. 

10. Eight bushels make i quarter, and 8 gallons 
or 32 quarts i bushel. 

11. Do not expose the drinking water to the 
sun's rays more than you can help. 

12. Never let the water become dirty in the pans. 
Clean them out and fill up with fresh water daily. 

13. Do not feed tainted meat, or the flavour of 
the eggs may be spoilt. 

14. Feed your birds Uberally during the moulting 
period. 

15. For all poultry work I much prefer an open 
field to an orchard or under trees. 

16. Do not put too many birds into a house, 
especially if using the usual box type of house ; in 
this type of house the birds should not have less 
than from 10 to 12 cubic feet of air space per 
bird. 

17. Keep your poultry crates for sending the 
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birds to market in good repair ; see that they have 
good strong wood battens under their bottoms. 

i8. Do not use narrow perches. In night arks 
the birds' weight is distributed over several perches, 
and therefore their width does not matter. 

19. I strongly recommend poultry farmers to 
have a brand made, and brand their surname and 
station on all their egg-boxes and crates, as otherwise 
they may lose them. 

20. Do not use high poultry houses ; they are 
liable to be blown over, necessitate a lot of disin- 
fecting, and are unnecessarily expensive. 

21. The use of night arks with their narrow 
perches prevents cramp. 

22. Always peel off the bark from your stakes 
and creosote them ; this lengthens their life con- 
siderably. 

23. Primus stoves are the best for heating water. 

24. Dowel pins cut into 6-inch lengths, sharpened 
at one end, with a nail bent over at the other, make 
excellent pegs. 

25. Boil all incubator and foster-mother burners 
periodically, putting some soda in the water. 

26. For table purposes the English markets 
prefer white-legged birds, and the American markets 
yellow-legged. 

27. I prefer to sell my birds aUve, but if it be 
desired to kill them on the spot, the best plan is to 
engage outside extra labour, pajang 2d. per head for 
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stick to your Salesman 

so doing. If they are to be drawn and trassed, an 
addition of 2d. per head may have to be paid. 

28. If trying to make your entire living out of 
poultry, go in for the wholesale market and do not 
bother about private trade. 

29. When sending live poultry to market do not 
overcrowd. I use crates 36 inches by 24 inches, 
into which I put 18 birds. 

30. Do your best to please your salesman and 
make a friend of him. 

31. Do not keep changing your salesman. Find 
a good one, and stick to him, and he will then do 
his best for you. 

32. In dressing fowls 33 per cent of their hve 
weight is lost. 

33. The best way to kill poultry is to dislocate 
their necks. This operation can only be properly 
understood by an ocular demonstration, and no one 
should attempt to do it without having first seen it 
done. 

34. This also refers to trussing. A local poulterer 
is the best man to teach you. 

35. Killing by sticking in the mouth is a nasty, 
dirty operation, and dislocation is much the better 
plan. 

36. Birds should be plucked when still warm. 
The feathers should be separated by rubbing them 
up the wrong way. Operations should be started 
on the back and continued to the breast and body. 
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37. I do not recommend the practice of scalding 
before plucking. 

38. Soft food should always be mixed by hand. 
If mixed by hand it is more palatable for the birds 
than if mixed by any other means, and the extra 
labour required is not great. 

39. Both grain and soft food should always be 
fed either in troughs or tins so arranged that the 
birds cannot scatter it about, and any left over may 
be picked up. 

40. Don't buy mixed lots of fowls. Some may 
be too old and some may have disease in a sup- 
pressed form. 

41. Do not send old birds and young to market 
together, always grade your poultry as carefully as 
you grade your eggs. 

42. Immediately you observe anything the matter 
with your birds do not delay, act at once. 

43. Have sufficient birds to make your effort 
worth the time you intend to devote to it. 

44. Put your capital into poultry purchased at 
commercial rates, and not into expensive poultry, 
poultry houses, and appMances. 

45. Do not buy birds at uncommercial rates, and 
expect to make your living by selling their eggs and 
progeny at commercial rates. 

46. Commercial prices are what eggs and table 
poultry fetch when sold by the ssilesman at the 
wholesale meat markets. 
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stoats worse than Foxes 

47. Do not feed late in the morning, always try 
and get the morning feed done before you have your 
own breakfast. 

48. There are 4840 square yards in an imperial 
acre of land. 

49. In London a quarter of wheat weighs 504 
lb., oats 336 lb., maize 480 lb., and barley 448 lb. 

50. Burn or bury at once all poultry that may 
die. Do not just throw their carcases on the manure 
heap. 

51. When working on a restricted area scatter 
lime about at intervals, this freshens and cleanses 
the soil. 

52. If you keep a poultryman, control him and 
do not let him control you. 

53. Arrange your meals to suit your poultry's 
meals, and not your poultry's meals to suit yours. 

54. Learn how to trap stoats. Stoats are worse 
than foxes. 

55. Do not worry about foxes. I have worked 
for years in fox-hunting countries, and have never 
been troubled by them. 

56. I do not keep watch-dogs. I count my birds 
weekly, and if I lose any at once offer a £10 reward 
in the local paper, which I find cheaper and better 
than keeping watch-dogs. 

57. There is nothing mysterious in connection 
with poultry work. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

No. I shows a 150-egg size hot-air Gloucester incubator. 
By its side an automatic egg-turning tray. This and the 
240-egg size hot-air incubator are recommended for ladies, 
because when the trays of the 400 size are full of eggs they 
are much too heavy for ladies to easily or safely handle. 

By using automatic egg-turning trays better hatching 
results are obtained owing to the fact that the eggs are 
turned more uniformly and with less jar. The time saved 
in turning is very considerable, and although the trays cost 
more, yet I beUeve they are well worth their extra cost. 

No. 2 illustrates two indoor brooders. If one has the 
space to spare, such as an empty spare room or outhouse, 
it is better to keep the httle chickens indoors in indoor 
brooders for the first week or ten days of their lives. They 
should then be removed to brooders near the dweUing-house, 
as shown in No. 3, a short length of wire-netting beiag 
attached to the end of the brooder enclosing a small space 
of ground, which may be gradually enlarged as the chickens 
grow older. When they are between two and three weeks 
old they can be removed farther afield, as shown in illus- 
trations 4 and 5. 
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No. I 




No. 2 




No. 3 




No. 4 



Illustrations 



No. 4 illustrates a brooder in which the heat comes from 
the top, and No. 5 a brooder in which the heat comes from 
the bottom. 
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Illustrations 

No. 5 is much the cheaper tjrpe of brooder, and taking 
the season through, that is from Christmas to June, I have 
found it, on the whole, to be the more satisfactory. In No. 4, 
the box in which at 11 a.m. I stow away the food ready for 
the Uttle chickens' evening and morning meals, is also shown 
the type of water-pot I use ; these I have specially made for 
me by Messrs. Spratts. They are earthenware and have 
flat tops, so that by turning them upside down they may be 
easily cleaned and filled. The small tins in which I place 
their soft food are also shown ; also some of the round 
guarded tins which I place in the boxes ready for the evening 
and morning feeds. 

Nos. 6 and 7 Ulustrate my method of changing the brooder- 
lamps. I keep a double set in use, the full ones being 
taken out every morning, and the empty ones being brought 
back to the house to be refilled and trimmed at leisure. 
In No. 6 they are being taken into the house, and it will 
be seen that on the top of the barrow there is a board, which, 
on the barrow being lifted, becomes horizontal. This board 
is fitted with squares to hold 27 lamps. No. 6 clearly shows 
the whole barrow arrangement. I use two different sizes of 
burners, a |-th for cold weather, and a fth for warm, or 
when the birds are growing older, and therefore require less 
heat. 

I always thoroughly cut off the charred portion of the 
wick daily with a wick scissors, and do not just scrape off 
the char with a knife as many people do. I am very 
careful not to overfill the lamps, as years ago I had many 
accidents from this cause, and this is one of the most 
frequent causes of brooders catching fire. 

When the chickens are from 6 to 8 weeks old, according 
to their size and time of year, they are removed to Sussex 
arks. 
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No. 5 




No. 6 




No. 7 




No. 8 



Illustrations 



No. 8 isaSussex Night Ark. — In this illustration the slatted 
floor is clearly shown, also the dropping-board and ridge 
ventilation. The front door is made in two parts, one-half 
being boarded up and the other covered with wire-netting, so 
that the doorway may be fuUy or partially closed. A loose 
movable door fits in the gap seen in the roof. At one end of 
the house there are handles and at the other axles for wheels. 
The wheel in this illustration has been taken ofi ; under 
the eaves, which overhang some inches, there is an air space 
of I J inches. These houses are very portable and never 
blow over ; they last for years, and with their trap-doors 
off in summer time they will comfortably house up to 60 
growing chickens, and although they are only 9 feet long 
by 2 feet 9 inches wide, I have often kept 60 chickens in 
them up to killing size, and in my opinion for commercial 
work they are the best all-round houses procurable. 

When the chickens are first put in them it is a good plan 
to cover the slats with sacks, which should be removed 
after a week to ten days, and meanwhile the droppiugs 
should be shaken oflE the sacks every few days. When this 
type of house is used in the open field, the front wheels will 
be kept on, no dropping-boards used, and the house moved 
to fresh ground daily. 
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Illustrations 



No. 9 shows the feeding-tins piled up so as to sweeten 
and dry. This is done every time they are used. The 
soft food is mixed up in baths 2 feet 9 inches long, and the 
food is then packed in these tins, each bath making nine 
tins. A record is kept in a pocket-book of how many tins 
of food the various lots of chickens eat. When a brood of 
60 chickens is first put into the runs they usually eat about 
one and a half tinfuls for their morning feed, and during 
the next six to eight weeks this quantity gradually increases 
to about six tinfuls, and as I usually have about thirty lots 
of chickens it is impossible to remember how much each lot 
exactly requires. The tins, of course, are not put into the 
runs, but their contents shaken out into a bucket, and then 
this quantity thrown to the birds. I found this method 
worked excellently. It saved a great deal of time, and owing 
to the birds being always fully fed without waste they grew 
more quickly and uniformly, and their flesh was produced 
at a cheaper rate. These tins are only ordinary bread- 
tins and cost before the war 4jd. each. 

No. 10 shows one of the grain, water, and grit bins. 
They are just ordinary dust-bins. I had a number of these 
distributed about the field in convenient places, and found 
them a great saving of labour. In this illustration is also 
shown one of the 12-inch galvanised wash-ups used for the 
water and grit. 
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No. 9 





No II 




No. 12 



Illustrations 



When the birds weighed from 3^ to 4 lb. they were 
transferred to fatting coops, No. 11. In the illustration 
the birds are broody hens, but as I did not take suf&cient 
photographs they serve to illustrate the point. These 
fatting coops have three divisions, and five birds are placed 
in a division. They cost about 6s. each. They were 
trough-fed in these coops for a httle over a week and then 
crammed for about ten days. 

No. 12 shows the process of cramming. In this 
illustration the bags containing the feathers are also 
shown, the wing and tail feathers are discarded and 
burnt, and the others sorted out, placed in bags and 
sold ; each chicken jdelds about ^. worth of feathers. 
After the birds have been crammed they are killed, plucked, 
and placed in presses, as shown in illustration 13. 
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Illustrations 



The birds are placed breast downwards, and a board 
placed across their backs on which are heavy weights. 
These weights press them into shape, which when cold 
they retain. In the illustration the birds are shown after 
pressing, and are now ready for packing into the wooden 
cases called pads to be sent up to the market. 

No. 14 shows a range of laying houses ; these are just 
ordinary night arks, exactly similar to those used for the 
rearing. 
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No. 13 




No. 14 




No. 15 







No. 16 



Illustrations 



No. 15 shows a nearer view of one of these houses ; the 
temporary legs are clearly seen, also the dropping-board, 
and the air space between the dropping-board and the 
bottom of the house. The nest-box is also shown. I have 
now a better plan for nest-boxes, which are placed on legs 
against the back of the house, with a flap for collecting the 
eggs which saves stooping. 

No. 16 shows the broodies. During May and June about 
one-quarter of the birds were constantly broody, that is 
about 250 out of each 1000. 
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Illustrations 



No. 17 shows the method of gates and of fastening them 
as described on page 34. 
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No. 17 




No. 1 8 




No. 19 



Illustrations 

No. 1 8 shows the method of watering. The water-cart 
IS sent round as required and the water-bins filled up. 
This arrangement saved a great deal of labour. 

No. 19 shows the Board of Agriculture's own special 
house, which I have already mentioned in my hints on 
intensive work. This house is illustrated in one of their 
pamphlets. We tried this house for extensive work, that 
is in large grass runs, and nine other types in competition 
with the ordinary Sussex night ark. From the point of 
view of the poultry the Board's house proved excellent, 
though not better than the night ark, but from that of a 
person belonging to Group No. 7, that is of a small-holder 
wishing to make his or her living out of the production of 
eggs or table poultry on extensive hues, they are in my 
opinion much too luxurious and expensive; too large, 
require too much foundation -making, and are not suffi- 
ciently portable. Such houses, however, are useful for, 
and should be recommended to people in Group No. 3, as 
they can be used, and are very suitable, though expensive, 
for intensive or semi-intensive work for which night arks 
are not adapted. 

If profit producing is a matter of indifference, then the 
recommendation of such houses to ordinary small-holders is 
laudable. But if recommended for commercial purposes, 
then only commercial types of houses which can be safely 
recommended from the point of view of an investment to 
be used for the wholesale production of table poultry and 
eggs, to be sold on the wholesale meat market, should 
be recommended to them. As already stated the birds 
did splendidly in them, and the only faults I have against 
them are that they are not sufficiently portable, etc., and 
are not as commercial a type of house for small-holders' use 
as the ordinary night ark, because it is possible by means of 
night arks under smaU-holding conditions to obtain equally 
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as satisfactory housing accommodation at a great deal 
less cost per bird. 

No matter how good houses, foods, breeds, marketing 
procedure, etc., may be, they should not be recommended to 
small-holders for commercial work if better commercial 
results can be obtained by them, by their using under their 
peculiar conditions cheaper and more remunerative appU- 
ances, ways, and means. 

No. 20 -shows an Ivatt house. Its novel feature is that 
it is fitted in front with glass louvres, it is well adapted for 
intensive or semi-intensive work, and well suited for people 
in Group No. 3. 

No. 21 is a Hanson house ; this is also quite a good house 
very suitable for semi-intensive work. 
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No. 20 







^5^k^ 



No. 21 




o 



Illustrations 



No. 22 is a canvas house. I do not recommend canvas 
houses, they are not cheap because they must have a good 
strong substantial framework, the canvas must often be 
renewed, and canvas for poultry houses, so far as I can see, 
ha.s no decided commercial advantage over timber. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF TABLE POULTRY i 

When studying the following figures it must be remembered that 
feeding stuffs in 191 7 cost more than double than during 
1906, 1907. 

In order to confirm the results obtained in 1906, 
and to see whether the production of poultry flesh 
could not be stUl further cheapened or simphfied, 
and in order to have the results of two consecutive 
years' work on the Fame Islands, I, in May of 1907, 
set out on a fresh series of experiments. The year 
1906 had an unusually fine, warm spring and sum- 
mer. I was, therefore, fortunate in obtaining in this 
year an unusually wet and cold season, and as the results 
for both years are practically the same it proves that 
their favourable nature was not so much due to cUmatic 
influence as to the foods used and to the general system 
of feeding and management. My 1907 work consisted 
of three separate experiments. The first was made in 
order to confirm my results of 1906, and for this purpose 
I used a brood of nine chickens ; and in order to make 
it of additional interest and of stiU greater value than 
that of 1906, I took this brood to twenty weeks. Their 
progress from the end of the sixteenth to the end of the 

1 This Article originally appeared in Country Life in 1908, and is 
reproduced by the courtesy of the Editor, after revision by the Author. 
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Fame Islands Experiment 

twentieth week is very instructive and interesting. I 
have expressed the results by three figures. No. i is 
a life chart, or a figure of the Ufe of the average of the 
nine chickens, showing their growth and progress week 
by week. The economic and uneconomic periods of 
their lives in relation to food eaten to flesh produced are 
clearly shown. No. 2 shows the growth of the birds up 
to the end of each week, and on this chart are shown, for 
the sake of comparison, the growth of the birds during 
the Fame Islands experiment of 1906. Fig. No. 3 
gives the state of affairs at the Fame Islands in 1906 
and 1907, from a profit-and-loss point of view, week by 
week. Illustrating Hfe by this method of three charts 
is of the greatest importance. It is applicable not only 
to chickens, but to many other birds and animals — such 
as pigs, ducks, etc. This method of charting direct from 
hfe enables one at a glance to see exactly what is going 
on in the bird's or animal's system, and enables one to 
compare economic and uneconomic methods of feeding 
from both a physical and commercial point of view at the 
same time. Should new methods of feeding or varieties 
of food commend themselves, then by showing their results 
on three charts taken directly from the lives of the 
animals under experiment the advantages or disadvant- 
ages will clearly be shown. For instance, should the 
growth hne. Fig. 2, rise, but the profit-and-loss curve. 
Fig. 3, fall during this period, then it is not as good ; or, 
on the other hand, should the growth Hne fall, but the 
profit-and-loss curve rise, then it is better. The fluctua- 
tions will be brought about by the prices of the foods 
used and their value as flesh producers. The Hne C D in 
Fig. I is divided into twenty divisions, each division 
being one week. The distance from A to B represents 
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Production of Table Poultry 

the average number of ounces of food eaten per chicken ; 
each ounce is shown by one thirty-second part of an 
inch. As the birds grow older naturally they eat more, 
and the weekly spaces representing a greater number of 
ounces of food eaten become larger. A C represents i 
oz. divided into sixteen parts, each part being i dr. 
Every week the number of drams of flesh left in the 
bird's system from each ounce of food eaten is worked 
out, and the result denoted by a point on the Une showing 
the age. These points are now joined up, and this line or 
curve shows the growth. Every ounce of flesh eaten 
must necessarily produce a certain weight of flesh to 
pay for this food, and any margin there may be over 
will have to go to pay off the standing charges before 
leaving the farmer's profit. In my book. How to 
Make Poultry Pay, the average market value of 
chicken flesh was estimated to be 8d. per pound, live 
weight, therefore the Kne E F cuts off the weight of 
flesh which must be produced at 8d. per pound (Uve 
weight) to pay for the food eaten, which costs on an 
average |d. per pound ; and, therefore, when the growth 
line falls below E F the flesh is being produced unprofit- 
ably ; and when above profitably. The hne G H repre- 
sents the food during the first four weeks, the average 
price of which was id. per pound. 

Fig. No. I illustrates the average growth of the 
chickens week by week. Fig. No. 2 the total aver- 
age growth up to the end of each week. The long top 
hne A B gives us the food eaten, and the top hne of the 
lower portion the average growth of the chickens during 
the 1907 Fame Islands experiment, and the dotted line 
gives the growth in 1906. The figures where the lines 
denoting weeks cut the growth line give us the cost of 
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Growth of the Chickens 

flesh per pound; this will be week by week in Fig. 
No. I, and the total up to the end of each week in 
Fig. No. 2. By dividing the flesh portion of the 
week line into its total height one can ascertain 
in Fig. No. i how many pounds of food were 
required to make i lb. of flesh week by week, and 
by doing the same in Fig. No. 2 the total number 
required up to the end of each week, which is shown 
by the diagonal dotted Unes. It will be seen that 
the growth of the chickens at the Fame Islands during 
the first twelve weeks was greater in 1907 than in 1906. 
At the thirteenth week the growth was equal, after 
the thirteenth week 1906 was just slightly better than 
1907. 

Fig. No. 3 is to show the position of affairs week 
by week from a profit -and-loss point of view. First, 
sufficient flesh had to be produced from the food eaten 
to pay for this food, and then the value of the balance 
of the flesh left will have to go — ^first, to pay off necessary 
charges, namely eggs and oil, carriage and salesman's 
charges, labour, rent, depreciation and interest on plant — 
before a clear profit can be declared. Week by week 
this balance has been worked out, and the results added 
together and shown by a gradually increasing curve. 
By referring to this figure it wiU be seen that at the 
end of the twelfth week at the Fame Islands in 1905 
there was a profit of 7d., and in 1907 of y^d. per bird. 
It is instructive to know which is the most profitable age 
at which to sell — ^whether at the end of the twelfth, six- 
teenth, or twentieth week, and at which age the flesh 
as formed gives the greatest margin of profit on the food 
consumed, and what the rate of growth at the various 
ages should be. In the following calculation, for the 
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Production of Table Poultry 

sake of comparison, I have taken it that the birds will 
realise one price throughout — namely 8d. per pound (live 
weight). In normal times in London, Manchester, and 
other large centres the average value of high-class birds 
will not be less than lod. per lb. (live weight). In 
some markets a twenty-week-old pullet would be con- 
sidered too old to bring the top price ; but, as a general 
rule, one will not be far out in reckoning that any 
age up to twenty weeks will be classed as young fowls 
and bring uniform prices. The figures given show 
the following results. The charges include eggs, oil,- 
carriage to market, renewals, rent, miscellaneous, and 
depreciation on plant. The foods cost in 1907 about 
8 per cent more than in 1906 : 

Average weight of birds when twelve weeks old, 3 lb. 4 oz. 
Debit 



Cost of food to produce 52 oz. . 
Cost of charges to produce 52 oz. 


d. d. 

7H or 2,^ per lb. l.w. 
8A .. 2A .. 






16 4H 




Credit 




52 oz. wiU realise 
Less food and 
charges 


d. 

at 8 per lb. 
at 4i-* „ 


s. d. 
2 2 

I 4 




3A 


10 balance of profit. 


Average weight of birds when sixteen weeks old, 4 lb. 5^ oz. 




Debit 





d. d. 

Cost of food to produce 69^*5^ oz. . 131^ or 3 per lb. l.w. 
Cost of charges to produce 69^^ oz. . 9^ or 2^^^ „ „ 

22A 5A 
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Debit and Credit 





Credit 




69^ oz. •will realise . 
Less food and 


d. 
at 8 per lb. 


1. d. 

2 loH 


charges 


at 5A „ 


I loA 



2^1- I o^ balance of profit. 

Average weight of birds when twenty weeks old, 5 lb. 5-^ oz. 

Debit 

d. d. 

Cost of food to produce 85^ oz. . ig^iSj or 3,^ per lb. l.w. 
Cost of charges to produce 85^ oz. . 10^ „ i^| „ „ 

29« 5A 



Credit 




d. 


s. d. 


851V oz- will realise . at 8 per lb. 


3 6A 


Less food and 




charges . . at 3iV „ 


2 6H 



2t^ o ii^f balance of profit. 

Therefore, had the birds been sold when twelve weeks 
old there would have been a profit of 3^d. per pound 
(Uve weight) or lod. per bird. Had the birds been sold 
when sixteen weeks old there would have been a profit 
of 2-^d. per pound (hve weight) or is. o^^d. per 
bird. Had the birds been sold when twenty weeks old 
there would have been a profit of 2Y'^d. per pound 
(Hve weight) or ii^id. per bird. At the end of the 
twentieth week, in order to cover the extra labour, 
carriage and commission charges, id. extra has been 
added, and in the case of the twelve-week old chicken, 
to compensate for the smaller charges, id. has been 
deducted. In these calculations the value of the flesh 
of the chicks when hatched is of course included. The 
above table gives the figures referring to the Fame 
Islands experiment in 1907. By reference to them the 
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Production of Table Poultry 

three diagrams will be readily followed and under- 
stood. 

High- class table birds of a uniform weight and 
quality— taking the season through — will average in 
London, Manchester, and other large centres in normal 
times not less than lod. per lb. (live weight). 



THE END 



Printed 6y R. & R. Clark, Limited, Edinbur£^h. 
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Fig. I. 



Figures relating to the Farne Islands Experiment in 1907, which contained Nine Chickens 
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Total weight of food eaten by | 


Number 

of weeks 

old. 


Average 
weight of 
Chickens. 


Increase 

of weight 

per Chicken. 


Value of 
increased 
weight at 
8d. lb. 1. w. 


Cost of food 

eaten per bird 

per week. 


Margin left for 
profit after the 
food eaten has 
been paid for. 


Total mar^n 




the whole brood. 


lefttorepre- Q^tmeal 
sent profit. ^\^^_ 


Chicken 
meal 


Chicken 
com 














per 


lb. 


Ud-perlb. 


Jd. per lb. 




oz. dr. 


oz. dr. 


d. A 


d. A 


d. A 


d. A lb. 


oz. 


lb. oz. 


lb. oz. 





I 7 


I 7 


II 






. . 








1 


2 3 


12 


6 


2 


+ 04 


04 


8 


II 




2 


3 II 


I 8 


12 


4 


+ 08 


12 I 


II 


II 




3 


5 5 


I 10 


13 


5 


+ 08 


14 


10 


I 13 


12 


4 


8 I 


2 12 


I 6 


5 


+ I I 


2 5 




2 2 


2 5 


5 


II 10 


3 9 


I 12 


6 


+ I 6 


3 II 




I 13 


3 5 


6 


17 3 


5 9 


2 13 





+ 23 


5 14 




3 8 


4 4 


7 


21 I 


3 14 


I 15 


II 


+ I 4 


7 2 




3 13 


4 15 


8 


26 I 


5 


2 8 


13 


+ I II 


8 13 




5 


5 5 


9 


34 3 


8 2 


4 I 


15 


+ 32 


II 15 




5 13 


6 3 


10 


41 5 


7 2 


3 9 


I 


+ 29 


14 8 




5 12 


7 2 


11 


47 4 


5 15 


2 15 


I 


+ I 15 


16 7 




5 7 


6 II 


12 


52 


4 12 


2 6 


I 4 


+ 12 


17 9 




5 II 


6 II 


13 


55 II 


3 11 


I 14 


I 3 


+ II 


18 4 




5 6 


8 8 


14 


57 


I 5 


II 


I 5 


- 10 


17 10 




8 8 


6 13 


15 


63 9 


6 9 


3 5 


I 6 


+ I 15 


19 9 




10 8 


7 2 


16 


69 4 


5 II 


2 14 


I 8 


+ I 6 


20 15 




12 8 


7 


17 


72 


2 12 


I 6 


I 8 


- I 


20 13 




II 


8 


18 


75 5 


3 5 


I 10 


I 9 


+ I 


20 14 




12 


8 


19 


82 4 


6 15 


3 7 


I 9 


+ I 14 


22 12 




12 


8 5 


20 


85 I 


2 13 


I 6 


I 10 


- 4 


22 8 




13 


8 8 






85 I 


42 8 


19 5 


22 8 


22 8 2 


13 


127 


109 13 



Margin left for profit 

Food 

Chickens when hatched 



22Ad. 

I9A 



All the above chickens were reared. The foUowing quantity of food was eaten. The above experi- 
ment started on May 15, and ended on October 2. 

. o st 2}^ lb. at IS. 8d. 

9 St. II lb. at 9i<i. . 

. 7 St. iiH lb. at lojd. t. 



2}f lb. oatmeal ., 
127 lb. plain meal 
109^ f lb. chicken com 



s. d. 
o 4 
7 2j 

6 loj 




239H Id- 14 5 

No meat or biscuit was used and the foods were therefore of the cheapest possible character. 

Some Facts referring to the Farne Islands Experiment 

Average weight of fpod eaten per bird 26 lb. 9 oz. 

Average weight of birds at end of experiment . . . . . . 5 lb. 5 oz. 

Average cost of food eaten per bird ........ is. 7 Ad. 

Average cost of flesh per pound for food ....... 3jd- 

Average cost of food eaten during the first four weeks . . per lb. id. 

Average cost of food eaten during the last sixteen weeks . . . .is. e^^^d. 

54J per cent of the food eaten was soft and 454 per cent hard. 
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Fig. 3. 
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